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FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
‘Travelling Sketches in Russia and Sweden during the years 1805, 1806, 1807, 1808. 
By Robert Ker Porter. 2 vols. 4to. pp- 611. London. —Philadelphia, republishing by 


Hopkins & Farle. 

WHEN a person of moderate 
abilities and limited information is 
betrayed, in an unlucky hour, into 
an act of ordinary authorship, we do 
not conceive ourselves bound to take 
any notice of it. The book most 
probably contains nothing which calls 
for publick censure; and it is still 
less likely to reward us With matter 
fit for extract or abridgment. But it 
is otherwise, when a person of this 
description travels, and tells his story. 
He can scarcely avoid setting down 
something worthy of our attention ; 
and we have aceordingly made it a 
rule, to examine, with some pains, 
almost every work of this class, noting 
the defects, and separating and pre- 
serving the useful parts, even though 
they should be as two grains of wheat 
ina bushel of chaff. In pursuance 
of this plan, we are now to make our 
readers acquainted with Mr. Ker 
Porter. He has been long known, 
we presume, to most of them, asa 
very ingenious artist. In this book, 
he does not increase, nor indeed sus- 
tain, that reputation ; nor does he add 
to it any considerable portion of li- 
ttrary fame, although he entitles 
himself to the much higher praise 
of amiable feelings. 

The preface to a book generally 
contains the auther’s opinion ef its 
VOb, Ile 





defects ; and this is pretty sure to be 
one of the most erroneous of all his 
positions. Mr. Ker Porter points — 
out “ continual egotism, an appear=,— 
ance of ostentation, and perhaps: 
too unreserved disclosure of his own 
situation and feelings,” as his most 
“prominent imperfections.” We cere 
tainly cannot altogether acquit him 
of these faults; but, that they bear 
any proportion to the whole defects 
of his work, or that, in a book of 
travels, they deserve to be seriously 
considered, unless where other and 
greater failings are not discoverable, 
we must take the liberty of denying. 
We wish Mr. Ker Porter had looked 
somewhat sharper after such failings. 
If he had corrected them, his book 
would have been improved ; but if he 
had only noticed them in his preface, 
a good deal of trouble might have 
been spared to us. 

Our author sailed from England 
in August 1805, and hada favourable 
passage to the Sound. As he ap- 
proached Elsineur, he was occupied 
with the most mild and interesting 
meditations upon “a city immortal 
ized by the pen of our matchless 
Shakspeare.” He had been following 
Hamlet every where; he had pro- 
ceeded to “ measure the deep sha- 
dows on the platform ;” he had then 
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“encountered the gray ghost of the 
royal Dane ;” and “ killed Polonius 
in the queen’s closet;” besides 
“drowning poor Ophelia in the wil- 
jowed stream.’ Upon landing, how- 
ever, he gets angry at Elsineur for 
falling so far short of his imagina- 
tions; and abuses that respectable 
town, at great length, and with con- 
siderable variety and force of invec- 
tive. Notwithstanding the existing 
hostilities, we scarcely think it would 
be fair to extract the whole of this 
highly wrought passage. We may 
just, by way of specimen, mention, 
.that it seems “ Wapping possesses 
the splendour of ancient Rome, when 
compared with the modern aspect of 
Elsineur ;” and if Hercules, or, as 


our author calls him, “ the immortal 
scavenger of Elis, had began [degum] 
there, he would be at his labour now.”’ 
Disgusted with Elsineur, and, as it 

with life itself, he 


/ %should seem, 
ashes out of the town about a mile, 
an 


ds a place called * Hamlet’s 
garden.” He straightway expects 
“ venerable and magnificent ruins ;” 
and, being disappointed, severely re- 
primands this villa. During his re- 
buke, he happens to see Elsineur 
again, at some distance, whereupon 
a little more abuse is bestowed upon 
it; nor can he, by any means. be 
appeased, until he perceives the cas- 
tle of Cronberg, that “ fine and bold 
feature,” and four hundred sail of 
merchant ships lying at anchor. Thus 
disappointed in all his hopes of finding 
royal cities and ruins, and seeing, 
indeed, no remains of Hamlet what- 
ever, he is forced to console himself 
with Saxo-Grammaticus, from whom 
he translates some passages, to which 
Shakspeare seems to have been in- 
debted. They are curious, though not 
very delicate. But one does not quite 
see why that author, as well as Shak- 
speare, could not have been perused 
in England. Mr. Ker Porter saw also 
some Danish soldiers, of whom he 
expresses an unfavourable opinion ; 
being moved thereto, it rather seems, 
by “ their coarse and ill made cloth- 
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ing; and somewhat prejudiced, ne 
doubt, by his general indignation at 
Elsineur. As soon as he leaves that 
ill fated spot, his good humour re 
turns; and during the rest of his 
tour, we find him a perfectly civil 
and well natured companion. 

He only saw Copenhagen through 
a glass from the sea; but he could 
plainly distinguish its ramparts and 
batteries ; which leads him to-relate 
an anecdote of lord Nelson. This, 
we have reason to believe, is well 
founded, and therefore we shall ex- 
tract it, although not very well told; 
for it is exceedingly delightful to 
dwell on any memorial of so illustri- 
ous a man, now that we have unhap- 
pily lost him. 

* The circumstance took place during 
the battle of the Sound. It at least proves 
that no situation, however dangerous, can 
disconcert the truly brave man, or render 
him inattentive to those minutiz, whick 
being watched by the enemy, betray our 
weakness, or proclaim our power. You 
must well remember, from the gazettes 
ef that period, and private accounts, how 
tremendous was the engagement, and 
how dreadful the slaughter. Inthe midst 
of these horrours, surrounded by the 
dying and the dead, the British admiral 
ordered an officer, bearing a flag of truce, 
to go on shore with a note to the crows 
prince. It contained a proposal to his 
royal highness to acquiesce, without fur- 
ther delay, in the propositions of the 
British government; not only to put 4 
stop to the present effusion of blood on 
both sides, but to save from total destruc- 
tion Copenhagen and its arsenals, which 
he would otherwise level with the water. 
Whilst his lordship was writing with all 
the calmness of a man in his study, he 
desired colonel Stewart to send some one 
below for a light, that he might seal his 
despatch. Colonel Stewart obeyed ; but 
none appearing with a candle ; when lord 
Nelson had nearly completed his letter, 
he inquired the reason of such neglect, 
and found thatthe boy who had been sent for 
it was killed im his way by a cannon shot. 
The order was repeated : upon which co- 
lonel Stewart observed : -* Why should 
your lordship be so particular to use wax? 
why not a wafer? The hurry of battle 
will be a sufficient apology for the viola- 
tion of etiquette’ ‘It is to prove, my 
friend,’ replied lord Nelson, ‘ that we 
are in no hurry; that this request 1s Ne 
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dictated by fear, or a wish on our part'to 
stop the carnage, from the least appre- 
hension of the fate of this day to us, that 
I am thus particular. Were I to seal my 
letter with a wafer, it would still be wet 
when it reached the shore ; it would speak 
of haste. Wax is not the act of an in- 
stant ; and it impresses the receiver ac- 
cordingly.” The reasoning of the admiral 
was duly honoured by the result. The 
Danes acceded to his proposal, and a 
gessation of hostilities was the conse- 

uence.” I. 13, 14. 

From Zealand our author proceed- 
ed in his voyage to Cronstadt. On 
landing there he “ was amazingly 
struck by the extraordinary appear- 
ance of almost every individual he 
met.” The beards, brown skins, 
caps, uniforms, pelisses, all bursting 
upon his sight at the moment that he 
heard a language quite new to him, 
“ made so strange an impression on 
his mind as is not to be described.” 
Indeed, he says: “ Every sense was 
called forth to wonder and exercise.” 
The town and arsenal of Cronstadt 
are described as yegy beautiful and 
magnificent at first glance; but a 
nearer view, it seems, discovers 
“many a wart and wrinkle on this 
fair face.” With St. Petersburgh he 
ismore delighted. There, “ every 
house seems a palace, and every pa- 
lace a city.” The description of the 
new metropolitan church is interest- 
ing, both on account of the work it- 
self, andthe example which it affords 
of the waste of Jabour in a country 
where the lower classes are in a state 
of slavery or villanage. 

“ This edifice, as I before said, is de- 
dicated to the .Mother of God, of Kazan. 
Though far from being completed, sufti- 
cient is elevated of its plan to give a 
tolerably accurate idea of the sublime 
feature it will make in the face of this 
city. The architect, who is a Russian, 
seems to have had the image of St. Peter 
in his mind when he laid the foundations 
of this building; and if it be finished as 
itis begun, I have no doubt of its being 
a very powerful rival to the two great 
cathedrals of Rome and London. The 
pillars intended for the inside of the church 
are to be each of one entire stone ; the 
shaft, in length fifty-two feet, polished to 
the utmost perfection, and surmounted 
With a capital of the Corinthian order 
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richly gilt and burnished. Every other 
ornament will be in corresponding taste. 
Niches are formed on the exteriour, for 
the reception of bronze statues of saints, 
fifteen feet high: and at some distance, 
in front of the building, is to be erected 
a single column of granite of two hundred 
feet in length; a pieee of that size, suffi- 
cient to form it, having lately been dis- 
covered. Its magnitude will be so im- 
mense as to exceed the height of Pompey’s 
pillar by many feet. It is expected that 
in the cowrse of four or five years the 
whole work will be completed. At that 
period the old church is to be pulled 
down; and thus an area will be left that 
must considerably improve the situation 
of the new. 

“The architect of this great design 
was formerly a slave of count Strogonoff. 
But that nobleman, out of respect to his 
talents, gave him his liberty. 

* Many of the labourers employed on 
these buildings come some theusand 
versts from the interiour: and when the 
frost sets in, they retire thither again, 
to await the more genial season which will 
allow them to recommence their toil. The 
multitudes now engaged in forming 
various parts of these large wo : 
interesting and curious. All difficulties 
connected with their business, are over- 
come by human exertions alone. What 
in Engiand would easily be performed 
by one horse, with a little mechanical aid, 
is here achieved by the united strength of 
numbers of men. Hence there is much 
useless labour to regret. Frequently we 
see a hundred men, with ropes and hand- 
spikes, busied in accomplishing no more 
than one quarter of that number, with a 
few of our assisting inventions, would 
easily finish in half the time.” I 20, 21. 

In giving this extract, we have 
left out a little rant about sacrilege 
and genius, which occurs about the 
middle of ite We cannot, however, 
omit an exquisite passage touching 
avarice, which catches the eye a few 
pages further on; and forms, we 
conceive, as pure a specimen of the 
nonsensical in composition, as has 
even of late years been produced. 
After inveighing against the Russian 
shopkeepers for demanding from 
strangers more than the value of 
their goods, although willing to take 
a fair price from those who know 
their ways, Mr. Porter breaks out as 
follows. 
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* But alas! I fear the passion for a hasty 
accumulation of riches is not peculiar to 
our northern neighbours. In an ignorant 
people, just emerging to civilisation, we 
see covetousness without a veil. Eager 
to share in the good things which are 
opened to them on every side, they con- 
sider not, because they do not yet under- 
stand, the superiour advantages of cha- 
racter. But are the people who have 
Jong enjoyed the privileges of education 
and polished society, are they exempt 
from this degrading vice? I am afraid 
not. With them it is only more modest. 
Aware of its own infamy, it slinks from 
sight under various masks, while the ob- 
jects of its contractorships, and the te- 
mantry of the land, are groaning under 
neglect and oppression. Selfishness is 
the vice of human nature ; and very diffi- 
eult it is to hold it in the medium between 
gavage avidity and luxurious desires.” 
¥. 25. 

There is not a line of this which 
may be passed over; but the last 
sentence is particularly remarkable, 

Because it consists of so many words 
ut together without one single idea. 

The description of St. Petersburgh 
3s, upon the whole, good. Mr. Por- 
ter’s talents as an artist appear in it. 
Indeed, he who can delineate a city 
on canvass, is pretty sure to give a 
picturesque account of it, if he will 
only be plain and natural; and the 

randeur of the scene seems to have 
| rte our author to set down many 
of the things that struck him, as they 
really did strike him, in spite of his 
tendency to ranting. Thus, notwith- 
standing the ‘“ castellated rocks ;” 
“dank marshes ;” “ tangled forest ;” 
“ oay parterre ;” “ Arcadian scenes ;” 
“ encolumned walls ;” “ Adriatick 
Isles of Venice ;” (as if he had said: 
“the English parishes of Yorkshire’) 
which are crowded into the space of 
a quarter of a page, we really think 
a person who has never been at St. 
Petersburgh, will rise, from Mr. 
Porter’s description, with a much 
more lively idea of the exteriour of 
that magnificent capital, than if he 
perused all the other accounts of it 
put together. 

On visiting the church at the for- 
tress, our author’s attention was pow- 


erfully excited by the collection of 
standards taken in battle, and of the 
keys of all the cities which have 
yielded to the Russian arms. These 
are hung up in order, and named and 
dated with great accuracy. Here are 
the keys of Ishmael, Okzakow, Der- 
bent, and innumerable other cities or 
towns of lesser note in distant parts 
of the world. The standards of Pul- 
towa, we may presume, blacken the 
aire Noir, Alessandria, furnish tro- 
phies to swell the heap- But there is 
anaccursed thing in thistemple which 
pollutes it, and casts the triumphs 
here recorded into a deadly shade. 
There are the keys of Warsaw, and 
the bread and salt rendered up with 
them, as atoken of the destruction 
of Poland. There is something aw- 
ful, at the present moment, in this 
part of the picture. It teaches 
us why Ishmael was in vain deluged 
with blood ; why Derbent was thrice 
conquered to no purpose; why the 
arms of Russia have swept over the 
east and the south, without increasing 
her security ; why, after stramgling 
Sweden in her cradle, she has no 
strength in her riper years; why her 
victories over France are forgotten, 
and the country of Suworoff receives 
the law from Paris. ‘Those symbols 
are, indeed, memorials of a triumph ; 
they record a triumph over publick 
virtue ; over the faith of treaties; 
over the rights of nations ; a triumph 
which was never equalled, not even 
in Switzerland, or at Copenhagen; 
until the invasion of Spain, surpass- 
ing all former crimes, made us al- 
most forget the partition of Poland. 

We shall pass over a great mass 
of description, mixed up with trifling 
anecdotes, somewhat in the manner 
of sir John Carr, to whose “ edegant 
works,” indeed, Mr. Porter reters. 
We say nothing of the account of 
the Greek church, too, a subject very 
little adapted to such superficial wrl- 
ters as this author. And we quickly. 
turn over two pages of rant, or rather 
downright raving, upon lord Nelson's 
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death, sensible how painful it must 
be to the feelings of our readers, 
even to notice this trash for the pur- 
pose of reproving it. But we must 
follow Mr. Porter to court; tor, 
among other boasts, we remember 
so have seen in the newspaper adver- 
tisements, mention made of “ his 
accredited reception at the respective 
eourts:” This is obviously intended 
as a hint, that he was intrusted with 
some mission, though he is much 
too prudent to let the secret out in 
bis book. We wonder what could 
be the nature of this embassage? 
Was he, perchance, sent'to rouse the 
continental powers at the beginning 
of the third coalition? The dates.cor- 
respond very well with this idea; 
for he went abroad just before the 
war broke oute His talents, too, 
seem of the cast not unusually em- 
ployed by our cabinet on such sere 
vices. His knowledge of languages, 
of French particularly, points him 
out as very likely to have been pitch- 
ed upon. [See vol. 1. p. 130.—“ Les 
chamberlains actuels.”’} He further re- 
sembles some of our most profound 
statesmen in an eloquent and happy 
coinage of words, e. g. to olfac, for to 
stink, When all these qualifications are 
taken into the account, we shall pro- 
bably feel disposed to believe the in- 
sinuation of the advertisement, al- 
though Mr. Porter is sufficiently 
diplomatick to keep his own secret; 
except, indeed, where he finds it quite 
impossible, as any equally happy 
man must have done, to suppress 
the information, that, “ to the fair 
hand of the dowager empress, he is 
indebted for a diamond, which, in 
devotion to her virtues, he shall ever 
wear next his heart.” I. 149. 

It is needless to add, that this em- 
press is among his chief favourites. 
“The dowager empress,” says he, 
“who is of a Pallas form and mein, 
isa most admirable woman.” Again: 
“She is exquisitely accomplished, 
and possesses a courtesy of address 
that is undescribable.” ‘The reigning 
sMpress comes in fer some share of 
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his admiration; and the emperour 
Alexander is portrayed at length. 
We shall extract the passage; be- 
cause it brings back the remem- 
brance of past times. The people 
of this country have probably tor- 
gotten, now, that they used all to 
venerate the Russian emperour. In- 
deed, two years have not elapsed 
since such language as the following 
would have been deemed cold and 
utterly inadequate to express the 
feelings which every one was requi- 
red to entertain towards the saviour of 
Europe. 

“I know your eagerness to become ac. 
quainted with the great of all countries ; 
I mean the truly great; the illustrious in 
talents, and the illustrious in virtue: they 
ufone have ever been the great to you; 
and to them, while resembling them as 
a brother, have you not always bowed 
with the humility of a son! But to return 
to the emperour. 

“* He is mild in his demeanour, gentle 
in his motions, and particularly graceft 
in his address. The goodness of his | 
shines forth in his eyes; and the SWeet- 
ness of his temper ever embellishes his 
lip with a smile. So great is his benevo- 
lence, that not a day passes without bring- 
ing forward some instance of his attention 
to the welfare and comfort of his people; 
and his lenity in punishing criminals is 
so forbearing, that in all cases the most 
tender mercy waits upon his justice. His 
figure is handsome and elegant; his air 
affable and engaging; and his counte- 
nance ever expresses the benignity of his 
mind. THis height is about five feet ele- 
ven inches. He is fair, with blue eyes; 
and his complexion, though not florid, is 
beaming with health, and most interest- 
ingly tinged with the hue of a military 
life. 

“On our first presentation, according 
to the etiquette of this court, the empe- 
rour passed forward, only bowing to the 
strangers. But after that formal ceremo- 
ny was once over, at every other levee 
he converses with all the dignified free- 
dom which sits so gracefully upon persons 
of his rank; and more particularly capti- 
vates in him, from the intelligence and 
amiable interest of his manners.” I. 148. 

Our readers may perhaps think, 
that Mr. Porter is somewhat roman- 
tick in his descriptions of royal per- 
sonages. But we can assure them, 
he is a much greater enthusiast ree 
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specting tables and chairs. The fur- 
niture of the Hermitage animates him 
ina wonderful manner, and throws 
him also into a violent passion at the 
furniture of St. Cloud. The imperial 
inhabitants of those two palaces have 
not often called forth more impas- 
sioned language, than is bestowed 
upon their respective stools, in the 
following passage. 

** That boasted mansion, for the per- 
fection of which every atom of French ta- 
lent has been exerted; every touch of 
French taste laboured andrepeated, proved 
at last—but a large Magazin des Meubles! 
Confused and wilely disposed, the infa- 
mous fashion of never admitting two chairs 
alike into one room, has rendered it the 
Most disgustingly expensive, and vulgarly 
ostentatious display of fine furniture that 
ever yet pretended to the name of magni- 
ficence. St. Cloud is an upholsterer’s shop, 
whence palaces may be fitted. The Her- 
mitage is a palace ready fitted for the 
teception of kings.” I. 151, 152. 


. Just before leaving St. Petersburgh, 
Mr. Porter receives a letter from his 
riend, expressing wonder that ** he 


has not yet taken notice of the one 
subject in which he had always shown 
so particular an interest.” His friend 
asks: * What has become of your 
attachment to the army, that you 
have not given me any idea of the 
state of its establishment in Russia?” 
Our author makes answer: “ It is 
just where it was, the firstborn pas- 
sion in my breast,” &c. This passion 
is frequently breaking out in the 
course of these volumes, and always 
leads to some nothing or other. In 
the present case, *tis expended chief- 
ly on the uniforms of the Russian 
troops, which are described with 
much tenderness and pathos. Our 
feelings on this topick being consider- 
ably less acute, we must be excused 
for not following the author very far 
in his effusions. We prefer the pas- 
sare with which he concludes thts 
Jetter ; because it is upon a perfectly 
different subject, and written too by 
another hand. 

* J have not been very profuse in ay 
remarks on national character, because, 
¥ think I might us well decide on the ge- 
vreral effect of a statue, by seeing only 
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its leg or arm, as write confidently of the 
Russian manners, when I have penetrated 
no further than this city. Indeed, I know 
of no study so uncertain as that of indivi- 
duals; and it is by a number of indivi. 
duals that we judge of a people. And 
where we find it so difficult to gain a true 
knowledge of our own characters, we 
ought not to consider the task so easy to 
comprehend that of others. Some per. 
sons have a happy facility in seizing the 
characteristick points of a nation: and 
none was more eminently gifted with this 
power than Peter the First. I will tran. 
scribe a specimen; and instead of receiy. 
ing the poor pittance of my opinion on 
one country, you shall be enriched with 
the judgment of so great an emperour on 
several. It was his estimation of the fo- 
reigners whom he encouraged to come to 
his new capital. 

“You may give to a Frenchman, says 
he, liberal pay ; he never amasses money, 
and loves pleasure. The case nearly an. 
swers to the German; only he spends 
what he labours for in good living, not 
on the gay vanities of the Frenchman. To 
an Englishman more must be given. He 
will enjoy himself at any rate ; should he 
even call in to his aid his own credit. A 
Dutchman rarely eats enough to pacify 
nature. His sole object is economy ; less, 
consequently, will serve him. An Italian 
is by nature inoculated with parsimony. 
A trifle, therefore, will do for him. Almost 
out of nothing he will contrive to save; 
making no mystery of it, but acknowledg- 
ing that he serves from home with no 
other view than to amass money to enable 
him to return with affluence to the hea- 
ven of Europe, his own dear Italy.” 1 
p- 173, 174. 

From St. Petersburgh, Mr. Porter 
set out in the depth of winter for 
Moscow. This journey presents us 
with one or two passages worthy of 
notice. The first is a good descrip- 
tion of the dreariness of a Russian 
landscape at that season. 

* Nothing interesting presenting itself, 
we travelled onwards, through towns and 
villages, and over a dreary country, ren- 
dered ten thousand times more so by the 
season. All around was a vast wintry 
flat; and frequently not a vestige of man 
or of cultivation was seen, not even a S0- 
litary tree, to break the boundless expanse 
of snow. Indeed, no idea can be formed 
of the immense plains we traversed, Ul- 
less you imagine yourself at sea, far, far 
from the sight of land. The Arabian de- 
serts cannot be more awful to the eye 
than the appearance of this scene. Suck 
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is the general aspect of the country during 
the rigours of winter, with now and then 
an exception ef a large forest skirting the 
horizon for a considerable length of way. 
At intervals, as you shoot along, you see 
openings amongst its lofty trees, from 
which emerge picturesque groups of na- 
tives and their one-horse sledges, where- 
on are placed the different articles of 
commerce, going to various parts of this 
empire. They travel in vast numbers, 
and from all quarters, seldom fewer than 
one hundred and fifty in a string, having 
a driver to every seventh horse. The ef- 
fect of this cavalcade at a distance is very 
curious; and in a morning, as they ad- 
vance towards you, the scene is as beau- 
tiful as striking. The sun then rising, 
throws his rays across the snow, trans- 
forming it to the sight into a surface of 
diamonds. From the cold of the night, 
every man and horse is encrusted with 
these frosty particles; and, the beams 
falling on them too, seem to cover their 
rude faces and rugged habits with a tis- 
sue of the most dazzling brilliants. The 
manes of the horses, and the long beards 
of the men, from the quantity of con- 
gealed breath, have a particularly glitter- 
ing effect.” I. 179. 

The next is a specimen of Rus- 
sian truck and barter; which we re- 
commend to the attention of all those 
profound reasoners, who undervalue 
the blessings of liberty, and are un- 
willing to allow that it makes any 
considerable difference in the human 
character. We submit this anecdote 
also as affording a presumption of 
how little can be reasonably expected 
from the resources of the Russian 
empire in any immediate contest with 
more civilized monarchies. 

“« Twer is a place of considerable com- 
merce, Owing to its situation on the con- 
flux of two such advantageous rivers. 
And, perhaps, on this account we found 
avery good inn, which was no trifling 
comfort ; though we were detained, and 
imposed on too, by the clumsiness and 
roguery of the host. Our unlucky ba- 
touche, after a variety of disasters in its 
journey, here broke fairly down ; and thus 
proved the folly of making use, in these 
repions, of any carriage that is not adapt- 
ed to the roads and horses of the coun- 
ty. After much bungling, we at length 
got the vehicle mounted on its skates; 
and I inquired of the landlord his de- 
wand for the share he had in the repairs. 
He cooHy asked thirty rubles ! So exhor- 


bitant a charge occasioned me to retiion- 
strate. Atthis moment my servant came 
up [an honest Russ, who some time be- 
fore had been made free]. He inquired 
What was the matter. I told him the 
extortion of the man, and that I wanted 
to beat him down. ‘ Pll beat him down” 
cried he, catching the poor wretch by 
the beard, and laying upon his shoulders, 
with all his might, an immense bludgeon 
large enough to be called aclub. As the 
terrified host swung round at the arm’s 
length of my doughty champion; the blows 
fell like hail upon his back, while he kept 
bawling out: § I'wenty, fifteen, ten,’ &e. 
till he reduced his demand to the more 
reasonable sum of two rubles. On this 
cry, like the last bidding at an auction, 
the appraiser was satisfied, and the ham- 
mer fell. The poor battered wretch was 
released ; and bowing with a grateful air 
to his chastiser, turned to me. Almost 
killed with laughing at so extraordinary a 
sight, I paid him his rubles. I was no 
less amused at the stupid indifference 
with which the standers-by regarded the 
whole transaction; and got into the ka. 
bitka to pursue our journey, debating wi 
myself whether the frequent drubbings 
these slaves endure, really reduces #heir 
fiesh tothe consistence of stockfish; or 
whether the friendly sheepskins on their 
backs do not blunt the force of blows; 
which otherwise threaten, not only brui- 
ses but broken bones. The bow he made 
to my triumphant valet entertained me 
as muchas any thing; and as we drove 
off, he repeated his obeisance with as 
much respect as if we had given him a 
hundred ducats, instead of a few rubles 
and a drubbing into the bargain.” I. 183, 
184, 

Mr. Porter’s residence at Moscow 
gives him an opportunity of describ- 
ing the manners and habits of the 
geenuine Russian nobility. At St. 
Petersburgh, they are somewhat civi- 
lized ; at least they partake of foreign 
fashions, and conform externally to 
the usages of polished life. In their 
own capital of Moscow, we have 
them living in the barbarous pomp 
which belongs to their wealth, and 
to that stage of society. Our author, 
however, is not of this opinion. He 
expresses some indignation at those 
who reckon excessive hospitality a- 
mong the symptoms of barbarism ; 
protesting, that “ he never saw, in 
any part of the world, such generat 
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polish of manners as in this city.” 
We shall only justify the charge, by 
quoting from Mr. Porter himself, a 
very lively and curious account of 
certain * frisks of nature,” as he is 
pleased to call them, which the high- 
ly polished nobles of Moscow exhibit 
in their houses. These are dwarfs 
and fools. In the account of the for- 
mer, we omit a ranting eulogium 
upon Nature for having made so few 
female dwarfs. 

‘“‘They are here the pages and the 
playthings of the great; and, at almost 
all entertainments, stand for hours by their 
lord’s. chair, holding his snuff box, or 
awaiting his commands. There is scarce- 
ly a nobleman in this country who is not 
possessed of one or more of these frisks 
of nature ; but, in their selection, I can- 
not say that the noblesse display their gal- 
lantry, as they choose none but males. 

“ These little beings are generally the 
gayest drest persons in the service of their 






» ford, and are attired in a uniform or livery 


"i costly materials. In the presence 
their owner, their usual station is at 
his elbow, in the character of a page ; 
and, during his absence, they are then 
responsible for the cleanliness and combed 
tocks of their companions of the canine 
species. 

“ Besides these Lilliputians, many of 
the nobility keep a fool or two, like the 
motleys of our court in the days of Eliza- 
beth; but like in name alone; for their 
wit, if they evet had any, is swallowed 
up by indolence. Savoury sauce and rich 
repasts swell their bodies to the most dis- 
gusting size; and, lying about in the 
corners of some splendid saloon, they 
sleep profoundly, till awakened by the 
eommand of their lord to amuse the com- 
pany. Shaking their enormous bulk, they 
rise from their trance; and, supporting 
their unwieldly trunks against the wall, 
drawl out their heavy nonsense, with as 
much grace as the motions of a sloth in 
the hands of a reptile-fancier. One glance 
was sufficient for me of these imbruted 
creatures ; and, with something like plea- 
sure, I turned from them to the less hu- 
tuiliating view of human nature in the 
ctwarf. 

** The race of these unfortunates is ve- 
ry diminutive in Russia and very nu- 
merous. They are generally well shaped 
and their hands and feet particular- 
ly graceful. Indeed, in the proportion 
of their figures, we should no where dis- 
cover them to be flaws in the economy of 
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nature, were it not for a pecolianity of 
feature, and the size of the head, whick 
is commonly exceedingly enlarged. Take 
them on the whole, they are such com- 
pact, and even pretty little beings, that 
no idea can be formed of them from the 
clumsy deformed dwarfs which are ex- 
hibited at our fairs in England. I cannot 
say that we need envy Russia this part of 
her offspring. It is very curious to ob. 
serve how nearly they resemble each 
other: their features ave all so alike, that 
you might easily imagine that one pair 
had spread their progeny over the whole 
country.” I. 193—195. 

The author then gives some anece 
dotes of dwarfs of his acquaintance ; 
as the governour of Moscow’s dwarf, 
“ whose features and expression have 
an appearance to the eye as if he 
washed his face with allum water.” 
Mr. Porter candidly admits, that it 
may be difficult to divine this sort of 
expression ; but adds, that it is “‘ a sort 
of wizened, sharp look, inconceivable 
unless you saw it.” 


Mr. Porter’s description of Mos- 
cow is very good, and deserves nearly 
the same commendations which we 
offered to his account of St. Peters- 
burgh. His rhapsodies (especially a 
long one about kissing) occasionally 
interrupt it; and, to accuracy cf 
style, he has no sort of pretension 
But we should be glad to see other 
cities described in as lively and dis- 
tinct a manner, by one evidently ac- 
customed to represent objects witl 
his pencil. His return to St. Peters- 
burgh is agreeably diversified with 
anecdotes of the scrapes into which 
he was led by an Italian adventurer 
who fastened upon him, and a de- 
scription of the magnificent monas- 
tery at Voshkrashensky, and of Ni- 
chon’s hermitage. <A trait of bar- 
barism is mentioned in the course of 


this journey, which we are willing te’ 


hope may have been exaggerated te 
our author. It is stated as the ordi- 
nary, and indeed constant practice 
among the Russian peasantry, for the 
young men to marry at an early ages 
and immediately to leave their wives 
under the care of their fathers, whe 
cohabit with their daughters-in-laWe 
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while the husband is seeking his for- 
rune in Moscow or St. Petersburgh. 
Mr. Porter assures us, that the hus- 
band, on returning with his gains, and 
finding a family ready made for him, 
only bethinks him of marrying his sons 
and sending them off, as he himself 
had been sent, that he may * enjoy 
himself, like a Turk in his seraglio, 
amongst their wives.” Whatever 
foundation there may be for this 
statement, we should require very 
strong evidence to make us believe, 
in its whole extent, any thing so con- 
trary to the ordinary course of na- 
ture. It cannot, indeed, be denied, 
that much may be explained by the 
debased state of the lower orders in 
Russia, and their entire dependance 
upon their masters, whose interests, 
as Mr. Porter has justly remarked, 
lead them to encourage both the tem- 
porary emigration of the master, 
from which great gain is derived to 
the estate, and the continuance or 
increase of their numbers. We 
must only suggest, that the expedient 
in question seems one of the least 
natural and obvious, as well as the 
most revolting which could have 
been devised for accomplishing those 
purposes. 

We shail not follow our author 
vack to Moscow, whither he again 
went. He seems to have remained 
in Russia as long as the intercourse 
between that country and his own 
permitted; and, on the unhappy 
commencement of hostilities, he re- 
tied into Sweden. The journey 
through Finland, and across the 
rulph, to Stockholm, presents us 
with nothing worthy of notice. On 
attiving there, our author, of course, 
describes the city well; and it is 
ually a matter of course, that he 
should fall in love with the court, 
especially the dresses, the king and 
the queen. We shall give his por- 
raits of these illustrious and unfor- 
unate persons. 

“As soon as the king was seated, a 
htece of musick with, I suppose, appro- 
nate words (forit was in Swedish) burst 
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from the orehestra. His majesty seemed 
very attentive to what was sung; while 
the queen, with a less impressed counte- 
nance, sometimes listened; and at others 
looked round on the assembly with a de- 
lightful complacency. I confess that my 
observation was most particularly direct- 
ed to Gustavus. He bears a striking re- 
semblance to the best portraits of Charles 
the twelfth, and seems not to neglect the 
addition of similar habiliaments; for 
really, at the first glance, you might al- 
most imagine the picture of his renowned 
ancestor had walked from its canvass. 
He is thin, though well made , about the 
middle stature, pale, and with eyes whose 
eagle beams strike with the force of light- 
ning. Look at them, and while he is in 
thought they appear remarkably calm and 
sweet; but when he looks at you and 
speaks, the vivacity of his manner and 
the brilliancy of his countenance are be- 
yond description. His mouth is well 
shaped, with small mustaccios on his 
upper lip ; and his hair, which is cropped 
and without powder, is combed up from 
his forehead. 

** Her majesty is most interestingly beaus 


tiful; very much resembling her sister, the ~ 


empress of Russia. She is fair, withex. 
pressive blue eyes. Her features are fife ; 
but the affability of her countenance, her 
smile, and engaging air, independently of 
other charms, would be sufficient to fas- 
cinate every heart almost to forget she was 
a queen, in her loveliness as a woman. 
She was drest with exquisite taste. Her 
hair, in light but luxuriant tresses over 
her brow and head, was looped up with 
a double diadem of jewels. Her robe was 
splendidly embroidered; and on her breast 
she wore the badges of the order of St. 
Catherine. And certainly it must be ac- 
knowledged, that the star, whether of 
distinction or of beauty, never shone 
brighter than on the bosom of the fair 
Helen of the north; for thus this beauti- 
ful queen is generally distinguished ; 
though, were I to give her a title, it 
should rather be that of Andromache, 
whose beauties, lovely asthey were, were 
yet transcended by the more endearing 
graces of the chaste wife and tender mo- 
ther. 


“During the whole of the evening, af= 
ter the musical sahitation, their majesties 
mingled with the company, conversing with 
every person, with the kindest condescen- 
sion. Every citizen was spoken to, and their 
eyes sparkled with joy, while their tongues 
faltered out a reply to the address of their 
sovereign. His conversation with the 
subjects of hts brother in arms, our res 
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vered monarch, was of the most gratify- 
ing complexion. No coldness; no form; 
all was frank, great, and consistent with 
himself. In short, it would have been 
impossible for any potentate to have shown 
more graceful, knight-like courtesy to all 
present; or for a sovereign to be received 
with deeper homage from a brave and 
Joyal people. In many courts I have seen 
the body of loyalty: here its spirit was 
felt.” IT. 132-134. 

Mr. Porter then proceeds to ex- 
press his astonishment and indigna- 
tion, that any persons should be 


found, especially in Sweden, who are 


not as much enamoured as himself 


of the king and his mode of govern- 
ing. ‘“ Who,” says he, * that was 
present at such a scene would believe 
that some of his ungracious subjects 
affect to lament the destiny of the 
state? But so it is. As in most 
countries: parties exist, who contend 
for they know not what, even in 
Sweden there are a set of grumblers, 
_ troubling the government with dis- 
“\.contents, which, lying in themselves 
father than in the constitution, neither 
king nor senate can rectify. These 


turbulent natures are the torment of 


every state. We may consider them 
as inherent diseases amongst all peo- 
ple; a sort of acrimonious humour 
boiling from the body politick, which, 
as the evil is in human nature, must 
discharge itself somewhere; and 
what is more, there is no hope of the 
disorder being cured, ull the final 
exit of the world with all its imper- 
fections.” [II. 134.] Weare not elo- 
quent like Mr. Ker Porter: so we 
cannot talk of diseases, and humours, 
and the exit of the world; but we 
may give a very plain solution of his 
difficulties, in the matter of fact. The 
king of Sweden, notwithstanding his 
high spirit (which, by the way, was 
chiefly shown in imitations of Charles 
XII’s dress. and in parodies upon 
the French bulletins) was disliked by 
his subjects ; because, for the grati- 
fication of personal feelings, he in- 
volved his country in a war, which 
was necessarily expensive beyond its 
utmost gieans, and could scarcely 


fail to terminate in the dismember: 
ment or subjugation of the kingdom, 
If Sweden had enjoyed the benefits 
of a free constitution, even of such 
a form of government as Gustavus 
III. abolished, but, much more, jf 
She had possessed the inestimable 
treasure of such a constitution as ours, 
the catastrophe which has, since Mr, 
Poiter’s return from the Baltick, be. 
fallen her unhappy, misguided sove. 
reign, never could have happened 
A course of misrule, supported by 
popular delusion, might, no doubt, 
have ¢ brought the country into difficul. 
ties. It is even possible that the ca 
prices of the court should, for a short 
time, have made them persist in 
measures contrary both to the inter. 
est and to the wishes of the people; 
but this could only have lasted for a 
season ; and, in no long time after 
the eyes of the people had been open. 
ed, their voice must be heard, anda 
change of councils, or, at the utmost, 
a change of counsellors, would have 
prevented the necessity of any a- 
tempts upon the sacred person of the 
monarch. 


It may easily be conceived, that our 
author’s enthusiasm about Charles 
XII. leads him to every spot where 
any memoriai of that gailant and most 
pernicious ruler can be found. He tells 
the whole story of his assassination 
as minutely as if he had read the de- 

tuils in an extraordinary gazette, and 
With as little hesitation as if this 
were, not one of the guestiones vexe- 
tw of modern histery, but a passage 
free from all obscurity. We shall 
probably expose ourselves to the 
charge of jacobinism (though the 
Wish is somewhat oldfashioned, and, 
indeed, so litthe in consonance with 
the prevailing taste, that it can scarce- 
ly be accused of triteness) if we ex- 
press a desire to hear kings called 
by their proper pbames, and to have 
Charles XII]. once more held up 
the world as a personage, whose wad? 
of all the good principles most requi- 


site in a sovereign, is a ‘great deal 
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more evident than his madness. For 
4 contrast to this prince, we cheer- 
fully take Gustavus Vasa, of whom 
we rejoice to find, that our author 
has collected some anecdotes. He 
yisited the spot in Dalecarlia, where 
that truly great monarch took refuge 
from the Danish usurper, and con- 
cealed himself, while he matured his 
plan for the deliverance of his coun- 
try. The following passage is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and relates the 
anecdotes with no small! dramatick 


effect. 


“On the little hill just mentioned, stood 
avery ancient habitation; of so simple an 
arc hitecture, that you would have taken 
it for a hind’s cottage, instead of a place 
that, in times of old, had been the abode 
of nobility. It consisted of a long barn- 
like structure, formed of fir, covered in 
a strange fashion with scales, and odd, 
ornamental twistings in the carved wood. 
But the spot was hallowed by the virtues of 
its heroick mistress, who saved, by her 
presence of mind, the life of the future 
deliverer of her country. The following 
are the circumstances alluded to; and 
most of them were communicated to me 
under the very roof. 

“ Gustavus, having, by an evil accident, 
been discovered in the mines, and after 
being narrowly betrayed by a Swedish no- 
bleman, bent his course towards this 
house, then inhabited by a gentleman of 
the name of Pearson (or Peterson) whom 
he had known in the armies of the late 
administrator. Here, he hoped, from the 
ebligations he had formerly laid on the 
eficer, that he should at least find a safe 
retreat. Pearson received him with every 
mark of friendship; nay, treated him 
with that respect and submission which 
noble minds are proud to pay to the truly 
great, when robbed of their external ho- 
nours. He seemed more afflicted by the 
misfortunes of Gustavus, than that 
prince was for himself; and exclaimed 
with such vehemence against the Danes, 
that, instead of awaiting a proposal to 
take up arms, he offered, unasked, to try 
the spirit of the mountaineers; and_ de- 
clared that himself and his vassals would 
be the first to set an example, and turn 
out under the command of his beloved 
¥eneral. 

** Gustavus was rejoiced to find that he 
had at last found a man who was not 
afraid to draw his sword in the defence of 
his country; and endeavoured, by the most 


iwprepgive argements, and fle prospect 


of a suitable recompense for the personal 
risks he ran, to confirm him in so gene- 
rous a resolution. Pearson answered with 
repeated assurances of fidelity. He named 
the gentlemen and the leading persons 
among the peasants whom he hoped to 
engage.in the enterprise. Gustavus relied 
on his word, and promising not to name 
himself to anv while he was absent, some 
days afterwards saw him leave the house 
to put his design in execution. 

* It was, indeed, a desien, and a black 
one. Under the specious cloak of a zea 
lous affection for Gustavus, the traitor 
was contriving his ruin. ‘The hope of ma- 
king his court to the Danish tyrant, and 
the expectation of a large reward, made 
this son of Judas resolve to sacrifice his 
honour to his ambition, and, for the sake 
of a tew ducats, violate the most sacred 
laws otf hospitality, by betraying his guest. 
In pursuance of that base resolution, he 
went straight to one of Christiern’s offi- 
cers commanding in the province, and in- 
formed him that Gustavus was his prison- 


er. Having committed this treachery, he. 


had not courage to face his victim; and 
telling the Dane how to surprise the 
prince, who, he said, believed himself to 
be undés the protection of a friend (shame 
to manhood, to dare to confess that he 
could betray such a confidence!) he pro- 
posed taking a wider circuit home, while 
they, apparently unknown to hin, rified 
it of its treasure. ‘ It will be an easy 
matier,’ said he; ‘ for not even my wife 
knows that it is Gustavus.’ 

** Accordingly the officer, at the head 
of a party of well armed soldiers, march- 
ed directly to the lake. The men invested 
the house, while the leader, abruptly en- 
tering, found Pearson’s wife, according 
to the fashion of those days, employed in 
culinary preparations. At some distance 
from her sat a young man in a rustick 

garb, lopping off the knots from the bro- 
‘al branch of a tree. The officer went 
up to her, and told her he came in king 
Christiern’s name to demand the rebel 
Gustavus, who he knew was concealed 
under her roof. The dauntless woman 
never changed colour. She immediately 
guessed the man whom her husband ‘had 
introduced as a miner’s son, to be the 
Swedish hero. The door was blocked up 
by soldiers. In an instant she replied, 
without once glancing at Gustavus, who 
sat motionless with surprise: ‘ If you 
mean the melancholy gentleman my hus- 
band has had here these few days, he ha; 
just walked out into the wood on the 
other side of the hill. Some of those sol- 
diers may readily seize him as he has ne 
arms with him.’ 
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“‘ The officer did not suspect the easy 
simplicity of her manner; and ordered 
part of the men to go in quest of him. 
At that moment, suddenly turning her 
eyes on Gustavus, she flew up to him, and 
catching the stick out of his hand, ex- 
claimed, in an angry voice: § Unmannerly 
wretch! What, sit before your betters? 
Don’t you see the king’s officers in the 


room? Get out of my sight, or some of 


them shall give you a drubbing” As 
she spoke, she struck him a blow on the 
back with all her strength; and opening 
a side door, ‘there, get into the scullery,’ 

cried she, ‘ it is the fittest place for such 
eompany” and giving him another knock, 
she flung the stick after him and shut the 
door, ‘ Sure,’ added she, in a great heat, 
* never woman was plagued with sucha 
Jout of a slave 

“‘ The officer begged she would not 
disturb herself on his account. But she, 
affecting great reverence for the king, 
and respect for his representative, pray- 
ed him to ‘enter her parlour, while she 
brought some refreshment. The Dane 
civilly complied; perhaps, glad enough to 

et from the side of a shrew; and she 
mediately hastened to Gustavus, whom 
che had bolted in, and, by means of a 
b passage, conducted him in a mo- 
ment to a certain little apartment, which, 
projecting from the side of the house, 
close to the bank of the lake where the 
fisher’s boats lay, she lowered him down 
the convenient aperture in the seat, and 
iving him a direction to an honest curate 
across the Jake, committed him to Provi- 
dence.” II. 198-202. 

The present proprietor of the 
house is a descendant of this extra- 
ordinaty woman ; and if Mr. Porter 
has given us accurately the tradition 
current in the house and neighbour- 
hood, it amounts to no mean species 
of evidence for such a passage. 

Our author’s military ardour, to 
which we have already alluded, car- 
ried him to Gottenburgh, where he 
resolved to enter on immediate ser- 
vice with the English army, then 
assembled in that port. He made 
his arrangements for joining this 
force, and expected shortly to be 
fighting as hard as possible, either 
in Norway or Zealand. But the de- 
crees of the fates, or those of our 
cabinet (which, if not quite so unal- 
terable, are to the full as mysterious) 


willed it otherwise; and Mr. Porter 


saw the transports, aiter waiting two 
months for nothing, all of a sudden 
set sail. ‘“ His northern campaign 
being cropt in the bud, he hoped for 
a more propitious commencement 
on the shores of Spain,” and was 
some time on board a transport ; but 
being informed that they were going 
direct to the Spanish coast, he dis- 
embarked, in order to take England 
in his way, and rejoin the army when 
it should arrive at its destination, 
While he is waiting for a packet he 
receives the most flattering invitation 
from the Swedish commander in 
chief on the frontiers of Norway to 
join his army, with the assurance 
that his “ military passion shall be 
fully gratified.” But, his duty calls 
him to the Spanish shores; so he 
* declines the honour with grati- 
tude,” and sails for England. 

We wish Mr. Porter would em- 
ploy another engraver. His drawing 
used to be excellent ; but the scraping, 
by means of which it is rendered to 
the publick in these volumes, destroys 
its whole effect. Nothing can be less 
satisfactory or distinct than these 
plates. As for any other corrections, 
we fear it would be in vain to suggest 
them. 


Were we, for instance, only to re- 
quire a little attention to grammar, 
or a somewhat less frequent use of 
French words in describing things 
at Moscow and Stockholm, where 
French has nothing to do; or, il 
French must be used, were we to 
suggest the propriety of some re- 
gard to the idiom of that language, 
that he should not, for example, turn 
the burghers or citizens of Stocks 
holm, into dourgeoises [I1I. 120]; or 
were we to cry out against such 
words as bathos-ical and Alexandri- 
nally, and a thousand others equally 
unknown in all languages, Mr, Por- 
ter would forthwith tell us: “ These 
are letters to a friend, and you can’t 
expect cold correctness in epistolary 
effusions.” This would have been an 
excellent defence, if his friend had 
criticized kis style. It may also be a 
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guod reason for not publishing his 
letters: but they are now a printed 
book. and must come under the or- 
dinary jurisdiction of criticism, whate 


ever shape they may formerly have 
assumed, or with whatever intentions 
they were composed. 








FROM THE LONDON REVIEW. 
@yitical Essays on the Performers of the London Theatres ; including general Ob. 


servations on the Practice and Genius of the Stage. 


By the Author of the Thea- 


trical Criticisms in the weekly Paper called The Wews. London. Printed by and for 
John Hunt.—Reviewed by Mr. Cumberland. 


THESE Essays abound in a va- 
riety of judicious observations and 
remarks, which, though addressed 
to readers of a particular description, 
will afford general entertainment and 
delight, were it only for the pleasant- 
ry of the style, enlivened as it is 
by such a flow of fancy, such dis- 
play of humour, so many apt allu- 
sions and so much originality of 
thought, which, whilst they manifest 
the genius, mark the juvenility of 
the writer. They are, however, more 
particularly to be valued for the evi- 
dence they bear of the sincere and 
manly character of their author, who, 
with an honest contempt for the po- 
pular farce writers of the time, ob- 
serves——that every actor, who refieats 
the nonsense of these scribblers with 
all ite effect, hurts his own refutation 
m firofiortion as he would extend 
theirs 3 for when the owl screeches, the 
echo must screech also. 

It is not my design, and I do not 
consider it as my duty, to attend up- 
o this critick through his whole 
list of performers, amounting to not 
lessthan thirty. I will say something 
of those, who have ceased to live ; 
but I will treat sparingly and tender- 
ly of those, who are to earn their 
living by their labours on the stage. 
lapprove of their being told of faults, 
which it would be for their interest, 
to correct ; but as I will not arraign 
them for defects, with which nature 
has unalterably endowed them, I 
must be perfectly satisfied that cor- 
rection is in their power before I 
Move them to attemptit. As objects 
of our general censure they have no 


defence ; as servants of the theatre, 
exhibiting themselves on a stage for 
our amusement, they have no fast- 
nesses to retreat to from our attack ; 
they are at our mercy, and discou- 
ragement partakes of persecution ; 
until a performer shall offend against 
the respect due to his audience, great 
respect and lenity are justly due to 
his feelings. 

I have something, but not. much, 
wherewith to reproach my author 


upon this account; and as it chiefly, 


if not exclusively, applies to Mr. 
Pope, I shall reverse the order of his 
list, and say in few words what I can 
say with truth of that intelligent and 
meritorious actor. Inall my drama- 
tick concerns with Mr. Pope, which 
have not been few, I have ever found 
him strictly punctual in his rehearsals, 
studiously correct and faithful to his 
author in representation, and devoting 
himself to the general interests of the 
piece as well as to the particular du- 
ties of his part with zeal so ardent 
and so cordial, that if this testimony, 
which I now oppose to a criticism 
that condemns him in the gross, may 
in any degree compensate for the as- 
perity of it, it is a defence that I 
should have entered upon from con- 
viction of his merits, had I not been 
also moved to it from a grateful sense 
of his good services. 

It is happy for an actor when na- 
ture has bestowed upon him an ex- 
pressive countenance ; but if he has 
it not by nature, he cannot make it 
such by art. Let him not hear of 
privations, which he cannot supply ; 


tell him only of such errours as he - 
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is able to correct. Of all the variety 
of human countenances, that which 
is characterized by no prevailing pas- 
sion Is perhaps the most unlucky one 
an actor can be born with, as being 
least convertible to stage effect. Stull 
if nature be in the heart, and inspire 
it with its proper feelings, the fea- 
tures will, in s®me degree at least, 
obey its movements. This was the 
case with Henderson. In_ his hours 
of perfect quietude and relaxation 
his eye slept, and his countenance 
displayed no promise ; but when the 
spirit within him, though naturally 
indolent, was awakened by the genius 
of his poet, he rushed at once into 
the character he was destined to as- 
sume, andthe whole man harmonized 
with the passion, that he really felt. 
But that latent energy, which was in 
him, whom all the drama’s friends 
have reason to lament, is notthe pro- 
perty of every man, and there will 
be rarely found another actor, with 
a countenance, that augured so little, 
endued with talents to effect so much. 

It is true, that every performer, 
who is possessed of a powerful and 
well toned voice. is responsible for 
the management of it, and should 
not upon all occasions send it round 
the theatre in compliment to those, 
who are only in the lobbies. There 
are not many occasions, that demand 
ef the performer to draw out all the 
stops of his organ. ‘The proper go- 
yvernment and adaptation of its tones is 
a secret, which but few possess, and 
yet it is the grand desideratum of all 
publick speaking. The ear, the Judg- 
ment, and the feelings of the declaim- 
er must unite their influence and 
conspire to aid him in the attainment 
of that nice discrimination, in which 
consists the very excellence of his 
art, and which alone can crown his 
efforts with success; for should he 
strive to elevate what in itselfis low, 
and to depress what should be lofty, 
does that actor understand his author, 
or consult his reason? Though his 
entrance on the stage as a hero ora 
kine may be announced with a flon- 


rish, he is not obliged te out-talk hig 
own trumpets, neither is it always 
necessary for him to make his exit 
in a passion. 

I confess, that whilst our two 
overgrown theatres were standing, 
this art, of which I have been speak. 
ing, was no easy attainment; yet I 
think our chief tragedian, Mr. Kem. 
ble, fully understood the importance 
of it, and practised it successfully; 
though vehement exertion of the 
lungs, unhappily for him, was what 
his frame could ill endure, yet by 
distinct articulation, and a certain 
high pitched modulation, approach. 
ing in accuteness to what is called 
a falsetta, he was perfectly well heard 
in all parts of the theatre, and by 
never suffering his voice to sink from 
the sharpness of its key into those 
guttural and growling flats, in which 
his sister has accustomed herself to 
pitch ker inaudible pathetick, he af. 
fords a striking proof to what great 
and judicious account even the spa. 
ring gifts of nature may be turned by 
the economy of art. 

How very few possess that delicacy 
of ear, which should regulate the 
voice in reading or reciting to few 
or many, in a large space or a small! 
Neither Henderson, nor even Gare 
rick, understood this secret, of dis- 
tinguishing rightly between a play- 
house and a private room. Of the 
two, Henderson was the more ungo- 
vernably above pitch; yet Garrick 
had indulged bimself in the habit of 
bawling out to servants and stages 
retainers, till he broke the@finer notes 
of his natural organ, and only spared 
the clapper of his bell. Let Mr. 
Pope be never strenuous but when 
he has something sturdy to contend 
with, and be in every part as true to 
nature, as he is in Shakspeare’s 
Henry the eighth, he may defy cri- 
ticism. 

Mr. Hunt has laid down many ad- 
mirable rules of general utility. Let 
me add one more, and if I particus 
larly address it to Mr. Pope, I am 


persuaded his good sense will téke 
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it in good part. The advice I would 
offer to him is not to take Horace’s 
word upon trust, and be so free to 
sob and show the signal of his sor- 
rows to the spectators, lest they 
should not be in the humour to obey 
it, and leave him, perhaps, to the 
solitary self-indulgence of bewailing 
(which some may interpret as ap- 
plauding) his own exquisite emotions. 
[have seen Barry weep; but there 
were not many dry eyes in the thea- 
tre when he gave way ; and Hender- 
son I have reason to believe never 
shed tears, but when he could not 
help ite Therefore I am tempted to 
advise Mr. Pope and Mr. Elliston, 
and all those whimpering gentlemen, 
and whining ladies, who aflect a 
pleonasm in the pathetick, to distrust 
that Horatian maxim : 
—Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi— 


Artificial stammerings, and blub- 


herings, and strugglings for breath, 
as if fighting against suffocation, are 
dangerous experiments, for they are 
in general merely tricks of the stage, 
open to discovery, and hardly to be 
ranked above the manual joke. of 
sawing a truncheon, that it may shi- 
ver with astroke upon the shoulders 
of an under actor, who manfully en- 
dures the blow because he saw the 
carpenter disarm the weapon. 

The author of these essays is a 
critick, friendly to the stage, when 
he points out some general errours 
and offences against local propriety 
in the mass of our performers, which 
he sums up under the following 
charges of—gluncing at the boxes— 
adjusting the dress—telling the au- 
dence thet soliloguies—wearing their 
hats in rooms, and—not wearing them 
in the often air. There 's no denying 
that these faults are glaring, and de- 
mand correction. The glances at the 
boxes, and adjustments of the dress, 
ire. impertinent and unpardonably 
outof place. The mismanagement 
of soliloquies leaves offenders without 
excuse, now that they haye both the 
precept of Mr. Munt, and the exum- 
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ple of Mr. Kemble, to instruct them 
in a better practice. As to their in- 
tolerable misapplication of hats, it is 
an indecorum, that exposes them to 
every body’s censure. When they 
wear them in a gentleman’s chamber, 
his footman should be called to kick 
them out of ic; but when ina lady’s, 
the hangman should be summoned 
to perform his office. Such violations 
of propricty are not to be endured: 
let them be corrected, and I shall be 
ready and content to agree with Mr. 
Hunt, that our royal stages have in 
no period of my remembrance been 
more amply furnished with perfor- 
mers, capable of doing justice to the 
best writers, and something more than 
justice warrants to the bad. 

Atthe same time it is of a long 
succession of departed favourites, 
eminent in their profession, that I 
could speak within the period of 
nearly seventy years. To have seen 
them, and retain a lively recollection 
of their persons and performangeés, 
is amongst the few gratifications, 
which time bestows upon old age, iu 
compensation for much better coin 
forts, which he takes away. 

I can imagine that I sit and hear 
the deep-toned and declamatory roll 
of Quin’s sonorous recitation; solemny 
articulate, and round; dealt out with 
that pedantick, magisicrial air, as if 
he were a professor lecturing his 
pupils ex caihedrd, and net an actor - 
addressing his audience from the 
stave. I can fancy that I see him 
sawing the air with his unwieldy 
arm, whilst the line laboured as he 
mouthed it forth. A vast full-bot- 
tomed perriwig, bepowdering a vel- 
vet coat embroidered down the seams, 
a Jong cravat, square-toed high-heel- 
ed shoves, and rolled silk stockings, 
clothing two sturdy legs, that rivalled 
ballustrades, Were in his day the 
equipments of a modern tragick he- 
ro; Whilst the hoop and shape (as 
We see it represented by Hogarth) 
surmounted by a high-plumed helmet 
over the aforesaid full-bottom, denoted 
the Roman or Grecian chicf in Mis 
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ancient and appropriate costuma. 
We saw those things without amaze- 
ment then. 


Let me not, however, fail to re- 
collect, that this Atlas of the stage 
could stand under the enormous globe 
of Falstaff’s paunch, and carry him- 
self through that eccentrick charac- 
ter with consummate pleasantry. 
When I saw him once in that part, I 
was very young, and of course very 
easily amused; but it was in my 
much riper state of judgment, when 
1 kept much more careful watch 
upon Henderson in the same part, 
and his performance was according 
to my conception of good acting 
one of those instances, so soon sum- 
ed up, of absolute histrionick perfec- 
tion ; and I class it in my idea of 
excellence With the Lear of Garrick, 
the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Pritchard, 
the Penruddock of Kemble, and (I 
Yhust take leave to add) with the Iago 
of Mr. Cook. 

Quin was not a confined actore He 
did not walk in a narrow path, but 
took a circuit in his road to fame 
through all the graver casts of the 
legitimate, sententious comedy. He 
svould not have done much for the 
merry dramatists of the present day, 
hut to the writers of the middle age, 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar and Con- 
creve, he was a tower of strength. I 
believe he was oratorical preceptor 
to his present majesty. I know he 
iaught lord Halifax and some other 
persons of distinction; and till the 
pointed, penetrating style of Garrick 
gave a less laborious and a quicker 
current to poetick measure, Quin’s 
Atlantick swell kept its majestick 
roil unrivalled. 

It is no new thing to tell the world 
that Quin was a mannerist. LEvery 
tragick performer, male or female, 
has been, is, and will be a mannerist, 
as long as the stage endures. Mrs. 
Cibber was decidedly such. I have 


her now in my mind’s eye. | behold 
her a slender, graceful form from 
between the wings of a wide expand- 
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ed hoop-petticoat (pushed sideways 
on the stage) rise like an exhalation. 
As she advanced in the character of 
Calista, Belvidera, or Monimia, she 
pitched her recitation in that plain. 
tive key, from which she hardly eve; 
varied, and you felt yourself profes. 
sedly at a tragedy in the first sep. 
tence that she uttered. It was sweet, 
but it was sweetness that sickened 
you; a song that wearied you; . 
charm that unnerved ; a perfume that 
stifled youe You would have thank. 
ed Mr. Fawcet, or any other saw. 
grinder, to have broken the spell, 
There was no bearing the pathetick 
prolongation of one silver tone al. 
though melodious as Apollo’s harp, 
Neither is there any reason why 
metrical recitation should copy the 
mechanical correctness of a steam. 
engine ; because heroick lines are all 
of the same length, it does not imply 
that they must all be set to the same 
tune, and sung in the same time. 
Let the heroine, who wishes to have 
mourners at her death, recollect that 
the swan only sings when she is dy- 
ing. Whilst I am writing this, I 
have Mrs. Henry Siddons in my 
thoughts ; and as this is the only in- 
stance in which she shares the fail- 
ings of her prototype, I sincerely 
wish her to dismiss it. Every pic- 
ture must have light and shade. The 
eye enjoys the change of seasons; 
so does the ear of sounds. The tra 
eick performer should be aware, 
that the passions must not be wearied 
by continual solicitation ; the strong 
appeal must be reserved for great 
occasion. No hearer can sit through 
five long acts of continual lamenta- 
tion. The finest feelings are the 
most fugacious; they can only be 
arrested by a master hand, and then 
they can be held but for a certain 
timee A tedious petition destroys 
its own purpose, and a loquacious 
pleader is not calculated to excite 
compassion. 

Mrs. Cibber was extremely ele- 
gant and alluring in her action. Her 
very frame was fashioned to engage 
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your pity; for it seemed wasted with 
gorrow and sensibility. The check 
was hollow, and the eye was joyless. 
There was neither youth, nor health, 
nor beauty; yet, perhaps, in the re- 
presentation of many of her ch race 
ters, she became more impressive by 
the privation of those charms, than 
she would have been in the posses- 
sionrof them. I have heard some, 
who remembered her, contend, that as 
an actress. She has never been equal- 
led. Iam not of that opinion. Her 
style and manner harmonized with 
Barry’s, as Mrs. Pritchard’s did with 
Garrick’s. Barry was the Marc An- 
tony and Romeo of the stage. Gar- 
rick would have played Macheth and 
Abel Drueeer in the same night; 
and Mrs. Pritchard would have play- 
ed with him as lady Macbeth and 
Doll Common. Foote said, that Gar- 
rick would have rehearsed Richard 
the third before a kitchen-fire, in 
July, to amuse the boy that turned 
the spite I do not know that Mrs. 
Pritchard would have done quite as 
much ; but she was so little fastidious 
about her cast of parts, that she took 
first, second, or third, as they fell to 
her lot; and as nature was her cuilde, 
she always appeared to be the very 
character she assumed. Whilst she 
could display the finest powers in the 
loftiest parts, I have seen her play 
the humble confidante to Mrs Cib- 
ber’s heroine, and never give an ele- 
vation to a single line above its pitch 
and station in the drama. I remem- 
ber her coming out in the part of 
Clarinda in The Susficious Husband, 
whilst Garrick acted Ranger. The 
unfitness of her age and person only 
added to the triumph of her talents. 
As Garrick’s genius could dilate his 
stature, so could her excellence give 
erace and juvenility to her person. 
In short, he might have played a 
giant, and she a fairy, if Shakspeare 
would have written parts for them. 
On the first night of the Jealous Hie, 
at which I was present, she rescued 
Garrick from his embarrassment, 
ind the audienee from its languor, 
VOL. Ib. 
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when she broke out and feigned a fit, 
that electrified the theatre and saved 
the play 

The part of lady Macbeth is pro- 
bably the strongest test, to which the 
venius and powers of an actress can 


be put. None can attempt it with 
impunity, whose abilities are not of 
the highest order; for the passions 
that it stirs, the language it employs, 
and the energy it demands, are all of 
the sublimest cast. As our nation to 
its honour beasts the poet who cone 
ceived it, so has it also had to boast 
of actresses, who in succession from 
the date of its production to the pre- 
sent day of Mrs. Siddons, have figus 
red in chat luminous situation without 
diminishing its lustre. 

As I am now speaking of Mrs. 
Pritchard, and not called upon, nor 
disposed, to make comparisons, I 
shall only say that I retain a strong 
impression of her exce lence I have 
distinctly in my mind her conduct 
and deportment in the opening scene, 
where meditating on the intelligence 
her husband’s letter had imparted to 
her, she gives the first tremendous 
indication of her character; during 
which she never failed to command 
the profoundest stillness and atten 
tion throughout all the theatre. As 
she proceeded to unfold her thoughts, 
and her mind seemed expanded to 
admit the visions her ambition teem- 
ed with, her air, voice, feature, form 
itself. and her whole nature visibly 
imbibed the poet’s inspiration. Then 
it was we felt that thrilling horrour 
at our hearts, which gave us the full 
consciousness of her powers, and 
proved there was an actress, who 
could picture to the life a character 
of the.most terriick sublimity, that 
ever man’s imagination formed. 

To her succeeded irs. Yates; to 
Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Barry, and the 
stage was still respectably supported. 
Mrs. Barry in her best days was a 
lovely and enchanting actress. She 
possessed, in an eminent degree, all 
the properties that are adapted to ex- 
press and to excite the tender pas- 
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sions. She had more variation and 
flexibility of tone than Mrs. Cibber, 
and her eyes were powerful auxilia- 
ries to her voice and action. She 
was not exclusively a tragick actress, 
but filled the characters of upper co- 
medy with great success. Ido not 
recollect to have seen Garrick play 
with more animation on any occasion, 
than when upon the stage with her, 
as for instance, in the part of Don 
Felix and others of that amatory cast. 
In those days, before theatres were 
of the size to which they since have 
grown, the countenances of perform- 
ers could be distinctly seen, and the 
language of the eyes could be under- 
stood by the spectators; and not to 
have discovered how their lively 
comment animated and improved 
the text would have been a loss in- 
deed. 

Of Garrick it was not originally 
my purpose to have spoken in this 
place ; but the recollection of his 
various and enchanting talents pres- 
ses on my mind, and not to speak of 
him, when speaking of his colleagues 
and contemporaries, is a self-denial 
that I cannot practise. He. was the 
great promoter (I had almost said the 
founder) of that legitimate taste for 
the early dramatists, particularly 
Shakspeare, which Mr. Kemble, to 
his honour be it spoken, strugeles to 
uphold, but struggles against a tor- 
rent of mummery and machinery, 
and song, and spectacle, which the cir- 
cumstances of the time he lives in, 
and of the stage he treads, render 
it impossible for him to ¢o more than 
to struggle with. It is a turbid tor. 
rent which he cannot stem. If he 
cannot trust himself to the character 
even of Macbeth on the little stage 
in the Haymarket, without Mother 
Goose to cackle in his after-piece, 
neither could Garrick have filled that 
Colliseum, which is now a ruin, un- 
less Johnson had drawn out his ele- 
phants to allure the gapers in the 
vallery. All the intelligence of his 
eye, the archness of his smile, the 
movemeut of his brow, the touching 
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pathos of his under tones, spent ip 
their passage through the misty void, 
would have failed to reach the out. 
skirts of that greedy theatre And 
he would have found himself only 
understeed in the neighbourhood of 
the orchestra, whilst the rest of the 
spectators would have discovered lit. 
tle else in the finest actor that ever 
lived, but the diminutiveness of his 
figure. 

If the dreadful spectacle which 
those blaziiie theatres have alternate. 
ly displayed to the astonished Capital, 
cannot burn them into smaller and 
more modest compass, but that they 
will rise more splendid from the 
downfal, and defy thei: fortune, the 
sume resources must supply the same 
demands; the muse of comedy must 
resume her cap and bells, and the 
proprietors must again call forth aur 
ursum, aut fugiles, to amuse the peo- 
ple’s eyes, when they no longer can 
regale their ears. 

‘rs Yates was an actress of a lof- 
tier cast and higher tone than either 
Mrs. Cibber or Mrs. Barry— 

For dignity composed, and high exploit, 
her natural powers were great, her 
genius bold, her person, voice and 
action so commanding, that some- 
limes, in the domineering torrent of 
her passion, she would so overbear her 
interlocutors, as almost to outstep 
decorum and monopolize the stage. 
Still, where any great and striking 
effect was to be preduced, I have ne- 
ver seen the performer, who in my 
opinion surpassed Mrs Yates. In 
short, she was as decidedly formed 
and fashioned by the hand of Nature 
to be an actress, as Mr. bh emble 1s to 
be an actor She had an independent 
style unmethodized by art; a spirit 
that disdained prescription, and @ 
towering genius,that dreaded nothing 
but mediocrity. 

This great heroine is now no more; 
but the stage has still possession of 
an actress, whom all have admired, 
and many idolized. Were I only 
called upon tv speak of Mrs. Siddons 
as she has becn, I should say that in 
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ter first display of character she was 
as pure, as perfect, and as near to 
Nature as Nature’s fairest represent- 
ative could be. I apprehend she has 
too cautiously restrained and circum- 
scribed her powers, and being sensi- 
ble that repetition needs relicf, has 
not sufficiently considered that abso- 
lute perfection does not admit of va- 
siation. Why else she should resort 
so often to her under tones I cannot 
tell; for they are positively inaudible, 
and the people, who call upon her to 
speak louder, should convince her 
that she ts still too fine a speaker to 
be allowed to deprive them of their 
right without a remonstrance. 


As an actor, who in the decline of 
our national taste stances firm in the 
support of the levitimate drama, and 
may be truly stvied the gravis so- 
fus of his time, Mr. Kemble has my 
most sincere respect, and when I 
bear this unpreyudiced testimony to 
his merit, I am moved to it by no 
ether consideration, but as I think 
it due from me, being the conductor 
oi a work, devoted to the interests of 
fair criticism and contemporary ge- 
nius. If he is evident!y cautious how 
he lends himself to great variety of 
character, he very probably acts 
wisely for his fame, and prudently 
for his health; but I am far from 
sure, that we have seen him in the 
whole capacity of his powers, nor 
does it follow, because he has never 
stepped beyond the boundaries of his 
genius, that he has absolutely step- 
ped up to them. I rather think, that 
if he chose to sally from his intrench- 
ments, he might take new ground, 
and post himself very strongly on it. 
[ have watched him in his “eon, and 
will venture to say that his fatuity 
in that character is more highly co- 
loured than that of Garrick’s was. I 
dare say my readers can recollect cer- 
tain parts, in which his unimpassion- 
ed recitation, that would hang so 
heavy in the hands of others, has a 
charm that never wearies us in his. 
Iam satisfied he might considerably 
enlarge his compass, if he would. Ne- 
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vertheless, we must confess the stamp 
of Nature is upon him as the tragick 
hero; and when we add to that the 
habits he has acquired by the study 
of bis art, and probably by the dispo- 
sition also of his mind, he hasa right, 
if he sees fit, to be seen in none but 
the gravest and most dignified situa- 
tions Nay, although it were allow- 
ed on all hands. and he himself were 
conscious, that such were the true 
compass and determined limitation 
of his histrionick powers, yet Mr. 
Kemble would have no right to ar- 
raign the liberality of Nature, because 
she did not give him features as flexi- 
ble, and frame as plastick as she gave 
t» Garrick: what is great, and solemn, 
and sublime she has qualified him to 
express, and though her gifts, as 
such alone, had not been very vari- 
ous, they surely may be called ex- 
tremely valuable. But I adhere to 
my conjecture. 

Mr. Hunt says of Mr. Kemble, as 
Racine did of his own Athaliah— 

Non in se crimen amoris habit. 
Mr. Hunt is a nice observer, and 
very apt to be right. Mrs. Inchbald 
differs from him and upon a question 
ofthat nature littl likely to be wrong; 
how can we decide? 

The ingenious writer of these es- 
soys under my review expresses some 
disapprobation of a certain stiff and 
studied manner, which he remarks 
in Mr. Kemble, and observes that he 
is an actor even in the operation of 
taking out his handkerchief, when 
he is upon the stage. I can believe 
the fact to be as Mr. Hunt has stated 
it, but I do nut quite agree with him 
in the comment, that he grounds 
upon it. I conceive it must depend 
upon the character, which Mr. Kem- 
ble represents, and the situation he 
is in, whilst an action of this sort is 
introduced, whether his manner of 
performing it is, or Is not, pedantick 
and improperly artificial. Heroes and 
kings may take out their handker- 
chicfs on the stage; but certainly not 
for that familiar purpose, which mean- 
er characters would apply them te, 
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whose noses had occasion for them. 
Mr. Kemble, as the representative 
of dignity, will of necessity dienify 
every movement, that fills up the ac- 
tion, and what is termed the by-play 
of his part. He naturally will not 
allow himself to perform such com- 
mon offices, as are above alluded to, 
like common men, but specifically 
and precisely as the individual would, 
whose image is in his mind, and 
whose minutest habits he would wish 
to make his own, so long as it may 
be his duty to reflect them. If he 
does no more than this, he does right, 
and I have not observed him apt to 
offend against character. No per- 
former ever fashioned himself more 
studiously on reflection, and where | 
think him open to criticism is, when 
he suffers that reflection to be seen 
in representation, which only should 
precede it. 

The part of Hamlet bas generally 
been selected as the test of genius. 
Y rather lcok upon it as the touch- 
stone of versatility. It is not always 
the best actor who will play Hamlet 
best. but he who is most variously 
endowed ; for that applauded drama 
is, in fact, a most irregular and parti- 
coloured composition. In parts and 
passages of that nondescript per- 
formance various actors have suc- 
ceeded; seyeral in many; Kemble 
in most; Garrick alone in all. 

Mr. Hunt says (and I quote it as a 
passage in his best manner)— 

“* That it must be the praise of a man, 


who shall possess a genius capable of 


more than the art of acting, to personate 
Hamlet, the gallant, the philosophical, 
the melancholy Hamlet, that amiable in- 
consistent, w':o talked when he should 
have acted, and acted when he should 
not even have talked. Who, with a bosom 
wrung with sensibility was unfeeling, and 
in his very passion for justice unjust. 
Who, in his misery had leisure for ridi- 
cule, "and in his revenge, for benevolence. 
Who, in the most melancholy abstraction 
never lost the graces of mind or the ele- 
gances of manner; natural in the midst 
of artifice, and estimable in the midst of 
@rour,”? 
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Upon this arduous part Mr. Keme 
ble enters with attributes in some 
respects happier and more auspi- 
cious than those with which Mr. Gar. 
rick was by nature armed. The dig. 
nity of the prince is in his form ; the 
moody silence, meditative look. re. 
pulsive coldness, and taunting ridicule 
cast on the creatures of the court, 
who besiege him, are peculiarly his 
own. In “the judicious management 
of soliloquy, so little understood by 
some, he is not to be surpassed by 
any. In his interviews with the ap- 
parition of his father no actor can be 
more impressive; but in the gracious. 
ness of his manner with Horatio, 
Laertes and others; in his familiar 
condescension to the players, and 
especially in those delicate observan- 
ces, which are not to be totally laid 
aside, even in his sarcastick scene with 
Ophelia, and that more sharp and 
accusatory one with bis © mother, 
which were sg finely and so curiously 
managed by Mr. Garrick, I must 
coniess I have not received that per- 
fect satisfaction from Mr. Kemble, 
which in other parts he has civen me. 
When Hamlet, in his interview with 
Ophelia, repeatedly vocifcrates: To 
a nunnery! toa nunnery ! and quits 
the stage, Mr. Garrick tempered the 
unmanly insult in a manner that I 
cannot define; but by the effect it 
was evident thatthe sensibility of the 
actor operated as a softener to the 
asperity and coarseness of the poet 
I have thought that in the stateliness 
of his deportment, and above all, in 
the measured march and high pitche 
ed tone of his declamation, Mr. Kem- 
ble did not sufficiently yield and ace 
cord himself to the fluctuations of 
that changeful character, which is 
throughout the drama alter et idem, 
But these are merely superficial opi- 
nions, that have floated in my mind, 
whilst 1 have been watching his per- 
formance, and they may very possl- 
bly be coloured by the soninliia of 
first i impressions, and I teel how per 
fectly unfair it is to bring actors now; 
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gontending with the disadvantages of 
very different theatres and different 
audiences, to comparisons with actors 
past. It is nugatory and frivolous, if 
done to flatter the living ; unjust and 
cruel, if intended to disparage them. 
The present stage, whilst possessed of 
Mr. Kemble, has to boast of a per- 
former, more deeply scientifick, more 
learned, and more laborious in his 
profession than is probably to be found 
in the annals of the British theatre. 
Althoug? Garrick and Barry, Quin 
and Henderson, Woodward and QO’ 
Brien, have passed off; although 
Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Barry, Mrs. 
Pritchard and Mrs. Yates, Mrs. 
Abington and Miss Farren. will be 
seen no more, the few old tellows 
like myself, who have lived through 
the whole list, and admired every one 
of them in their turns, would be the 
most illiber 1 of bigots, if we did not 
acknowledge the merit of those, 
who have succeeded to delight us, 
and support the undiminished credit 
of the stage. 

I cannot quite take leave of Mr. 
Kemble without noticing Mr. Hunt’s 
remarks upon orthoépy, as applied 
to that elaborate performer. I con- 
fess I wish him not to be too precise 
in his pronunciation, but to content 
himself with speaking what is com- 
monly called court language, without 
too marked an aspiration of certain 
vowels In some instances, that are 
urged against him, [ think him right; 
yet I would recommend it to him to 
restrain his zeal ‘or reforming cus- 
toms, so long as they are sanctioned 
by the best societies, and are not in- 
elegant. That he pronounces aiches, 
as those who empioyed the word, 
meapt it to be spoken, I am well 
convinced: the metre puts it out of 
doubt ; but it is not worth his while 
to be in a minority for a word. Let 
him say to himself-— 

Scio meliora, proboque ; 





Deteriora sequor.— 
Mr. Elliston, the Gracioso of Dru- 
ry Lane, always enterprising, and as 
various as a hera of a country com- 
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pany, has spirit to undertake and ad- 
dress to execute a great diversity of 
parts. Those which require little 
else than memory he seizes with fa- 
cility ; but if deliberation, time, and 
study shall be wanting, I cannot see 
where he will find those favours to 
bestow upon them. If he is not ex- 
travagantly fond of praise, I think 
he must be more than satisfied with 
the very fine things, which Mr. Hunt 
has said of him. I suspect he has 
a few failings, which it would be well 
to correct, but, lest he should not 
be quite as well pleased with advice, 
I shall forbear to obtrude it upon him. 
A man of lively parts is apt to catch 
at an apology for carelessness, and if 
you can inspire him with a high opi- 
nion of his genius, you may take no 
further pains about instruction; he 
will be sure enough to hold it in con- 
tempt. If genius may be said to 
consist in the variety of its operations 
without any regard to the dignity and 
importance of them, then may a 
maker of toys be called a man of 
more genius than the builder of a 
ship 

I:ndowed with an excellent and 
well informed understanding, graced 
With abecoming persen, and modest, 
unassuming manners, the junior Mr, 
Kemble wants nothing but opportuni- 
ties to display in new and more im- 
portant parts the histrionick powers, 
which he possesses in no less degree 
than others of his family. Aslam 
persuaded that this rising actor has 
too much real merit to disdain the 
advice of a judicious critick, I hope 
he has noticed Mr. Hunt’s remark, 
and will correct his indolence, if in- 
dolence can fairly be imputed to him; 
but if he oniy wants animation in 
some unanimating, under characters, 
and possesses it to the full in such 
leading parts as Romeo and Jaffer 
(which I am told is the case) it only 
proves that he is alive to good writing, 
and a lazy advocate in a Jame cause, 
and for an unworthy client. As his 
talents have been gradually expand- 


ing and improving from the first hour. 
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when he stepped’ upon the stage, I 
would advise him now, before he has 
the responsibility of a leader upon 
him, to lay out for excursive service, 
by which he may diversify his walk. 
No man can exactly foresee to what 
extent the elasticity of talent may be 
stretched by the energy of ambition. 

When Mr. Cook is Richard, or 
Iago, or Sir Pertinax, he is in his 
proper post, and whilst he bears his 
faculties in steady poise, no actor 
can surpass him He is then the 
main prop of the drama he is engaged 
in ;. but should that main prop totter, 
what disgrace can be greater than 
that of an actor so disabled ? what 1e- 
sentment more justifiable than of an 
audience so disappointed ? 

Of Mr Alexander Rae, now act- 
ing on the Dublin stage, I am glad 
to find that Mr. Hunt conceives fa- 
yvourably. What his advances may 
have been since he appeared in the 
summer theatre I cannot say: but 
ef «2 mind so well informed, so open 
to instruction, and so totally devoid 
of sclf-conceit, as I believe his mind 
to be, I augur confidently, and ex- 
pect great produce. 

High as my opinion of Mr Dow- 
ton’s abilities as a actor is known to 
be, and much as I regard him, it is 
enough for me to say that I am par- 
ticularly gratified to find my opinion 
so flatteringly confirmed by the in- 
genious author of these essays 

That so many comick actors and 
actresses, capable of doing justice 
to the best productions, have been 
seen to sacrifice their admiratle ta- 
lents to buffoonery and farce, is much 
to be regretted, and I cannot but 
agree with Mr. Hunt, that it has 
been evidently prejudicial to some 
amongst them of the higher order 
Woodward, I confess, was a harle- 
quin. and would jump through the 
dial-plate of aclock ; but he would 
not grin through a halter. If more 
than that degree of spectacle and 
splendour, which is auxiliary to dra- 
matick compositions, must be em- 
ployed to meet the great outgoings 
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of a theatre, there is po reasonin 
in the case. It is to be hoped, how. 
ever, that in the construction of the 
pew and magnificent theatre now 
erected in Covent Garden, care wil] 
be taken that the voices of the per. 
formers may have a fair chance to 
reach the ears of the audience. And 
as this is unquestionably the first 
thing needful, there can be little fear 
ofits being overlooked and neglected, 
Means may at the same time be taken 
to secure and guard the interiour of 
the theatre from those unseemly 
noises and disorderly interruptions, 
that have been matter of such just 
complaint; and when the avenues and 
lobbies shall be kept free from those 
disgraceful scenes, which to every 
person that passed through them ex- 
hibited the licentiousness of a brothel, 
a great and very needful thing will 
be effected. The consequence of 
this reform will be, that in propor- 
tion to the respectability of the as- 
sembly, so wili be that of the enter- 
tainment. Authors, who have been 
in the practice of writing to the gal- 
leries, must give place to those, who 
can address themselves to hearers of 
a purer taste; and actors, who, in 
compliment to those gallery authors, 
have condescended to become buf- 
foons, must recollect themselves and 
be comedians 

Much will depend upon the con- 
struction of this new theatre about to 
open, and still more upon the style 
and character, which the conductors 
shall give to its representations, and 
of what description the first novel- 
ties shall be, which they offer to the 
publick. If the splendid pile be real- 
ly meant to be a playhouse, and if 
song, and scenery, and show, are to 
be employed as ornamental, not as 
essential, then indeed, provided there 
be genius in the age to furnish dras 
mas of true, sterling worth, there 
seems no reason why nonsense should 
pass current, merely because it glite 
ters. 

That there is this genius in our 


contemporaries 1 eannet doubt ; but 
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in the fitness and capacity of those, 
who may be selected to pass judg- 
ment on their tenders to the stage, | 
have not the same confidence. This 
important task of deciding upon the 
elevibility of dramatick compositions 
offered to the stage, has sometimes 
been confined to one, sometimes in 
the hands of a committee, 
other times so involved in mystery, 
that the candidate for acceptance 
knew not who were his judges, nor 
could easily find out the channel, 
through which to make his approaches 
to the secret tribunal. Now as it 
cannot be for the honour, or advan- 


tare, or repose of the conductor of 


atheatre that discouragements should 
be thrown in the way of men of ta- 
lents, Who might otherwise be dis 
posed to write for the stage, nothing 
seems more easy than to give promp- 
titude and security to an intercourse 
between parties, who seem to havea 
common interest, and no real cause 
for disagreement. 

The proprietor’s object is, to have 
a variety of dramatick novelties, and 
out of these to select such as shall be 
judged most likely to attract the pub- 
lick and ensure success. 

The man who offers his production 
for the stage, naturally wishes and 
requires to be secured against the 
mortifying necessity of waiting for 
an answer tediously postponed, and, 
perhaps, after much solicitation at 
length discovering that his unhappy 
manuscript has been mislaid or lost. 
He can ill submit to have his offers 
treated, and his feelings tortured in 
this manner. He is undoubtedly en- 
litled to receive a speedy and respect- 
lul answer, and has a right to know 
by whom his work has been read, and 
of course, who it is that is responsi- 
ble for the judgment, that has been 
passed upon it. 

[{ these positions are admitted, 
the remedy is obvious. The only 
thing wanting is, to appeint the read- 


and at - 


er, and adjust the rules. What plea 
can any writer have for discontent, 
if a period were named for all offers 
to be made, and atime limited, with- 
in which all answers should be given ? 
No one need subject himself to be 
announced as the author of a reject- 
ed piece, if he subscribed his direc- 
tion and withheld his name. The 
accepted author only would be sum- 
moned to a revisal of his drama at a 
conference with the reader, who would 
be prepared to suggest whatever 
might be thought of to improve, and 
perfect it for representation, before 
the parts were cast, and it was re- 
cited in the Green room. 

Should it be asserted, that the 
eventual remuneration, which the 
stage holds forth, is encouragement 
enough for every man to write, that 
can write, I dissent from that asser- 
tion, believing, as I do, that there 
are many, with whom emolument is 
but a secondary object, who are fully 
qualified to write well and ably for 


the stage, and only want facility of 


access to it. 

But if it only be contended, that 
where the property is, the right of 
judgment ought to be, I think so too: 
Therefore let the proprietor, whe 
accounts himself competent to the la- 
bour and the duty of the task in ques- 
tion, undertake it, and adopt, if he 
shall see fit, or as far as he sees fit, 
the accommodating mode above pro- 
posed. 

If he does not choose to undertake 
it in his own person, let some man 
be sought out, by experience, temper, 
punctuality, and good manners, fitted 
to conduct a business, which, how- 
ever delicate and difficult it may be, 
would in my opinion, under prudent 
management, produce effects very 
highly favourable to the interests of 
theatrical property, the restoration of 
the legitimate drama, and to the ge- 
neral improvement of the taste an® 
genius of the ave we live in. 
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FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


Travels through the South of France, and in the Interiour of the Provinces of Provenee 
and Languedoc, in the Years 1807 and 1808, by a Route never bef >re performed, 
being along the Banks of the Loire, the Isere, and the Garonne, through the greater 


Piurt of their Course. 


Made by Permission of the French Government. 


By Lieu 


tenant Colonel Pinkney, of the North American Native Rangers. 4to. pp. 282. Price 


1/. ls. London, 1809. 


WHAT a dissatisfied genera- 
tion is that of the criticks! The very 
volume before us, although we have 
perused it with pleasure, cannot es- 
cape a reprimand ; and even perhaps 
may be deemed censurable. It is 
certainly as impolitick, as it is unpo- 
lite, for a book to thrust itself on the 
reader without a single word of intro- 
duction, preface, apology, or address. 
In this instance, we know not whe- 
ther the present be an original edi- 
tion, or reprinted from an American 
copy; nor, if it be the former, for 
what reasons England is first favoured 
with it. Inthis we blame the author ; 
but, we confess, that we no Jess blame 
ourselves for wishing to find in a tra- 
veller information which we have no 
reason to suppose it was his object 
to obtain, nor was it, probably, in his 
power. 

The condition of the people in the 
south of France, or indeed in any 
part of that kingdom, so lately as in 
the years 1807, 1808, excites an in- 
terest Which is highly favourable to 
a writer. Happily for himself this 
traveller pursued 2 route through the 
most enchanting districts of France: 
districts proverbially known as the 
residence of health, and amenity ; as 
the abode of the goddess of love, and 
gaicté de caur. 

Mr. Pinkney left Baltimere in 
America, for Liverpool,in April *8°7: 
from Liverpool he visited London ; 
and, the vessel having some connex- 
ions in Calais, he entered lrance by 
that port: whence he travelled by the 
direct roxd to Paris. At Paris he re- 
mained a sbort time ; and quitted that 
city in company with Mr. Younge, 
the confidential secretary to Mr. 
Armstrong, the American ambassa- 
dour, the lady of Mr. Younge, herself 
a French woman, and her miece, Ma- 


demoiselle St. Sillery, who, * with 
the single exception of her aunt, was 
the handsomest woman he had yet 
seen in France.” We must state, for 
the information of our readers, that 
Madame Younge was the niece of 
our friend, M. Lally Tollerdal, so well 
known by his tragedy of Strafford, 
his pleadings for the reversal of his fa- 
ther’s sentence, in which he succeed- 
ed, some yearsafter his father’s death; 
and lastly, for his eloquent Plaidoyer 
for the unfortunate Louis XVI. We 
understand that he is now a Préfer 
of the Corsican !!.... 

The route taken by this agreeable 
society was by Chartres, Nantes, 
Tours, Blois, Nevers, and Moulins, 
to Lyons: from Lyons to Avignon, 
Aix and Marseilles, where our au- 
thor’s tour terminated, and he em- 
barked for America. 

For a journey of pleasure nothing 
could be better selected than the 
route, the company, and the season; 
for a journey of information, we 
should have chosen another course. 
Unluckily, too, towards the close of 
the excursion, when our author enters 
on provinces the state of which we 
particularly desire to know, his time 
is shortened by events ; and he travels 
most rapidly, where we could have 
most earnestly requested his stay. 
lor so long a time have we been ex- 
cluded from the south of France, that 
descriptions of that country are now 
recommended by their novelty ; and 
we are curious to be informed to what 
degree the character of the people ie 
affected by the scenes they have wit- 
nessed. In truth, however, it has 
sustained scarcely any perceptible va- 
riation; and Mr _ P. informs us, that 
it is a standing rule in France to for- 


get as much as possible the d/essings 
of the French revolution; and te 
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wave that discourse which might 
lead to the recollection of them. With 
this rule we also shall comply ; and 
ghall avail ourselves of the delinea- 
tions of Mr. P. (which we know by 
recollection to be faithful) co furnish 
materials for an estimate of the fre- 
sent state of that part of the kingdom 
of France. 


A stranger, whether Briton or’ 


American. would naturally be startled 
at the high value of money, as ex- 
pressed in the relative cheafmess of 
land, and of the necessaries of life 
(produced on the spot) throughout 
France. When Mr. P. tells us, that, 
at Angers, he found “ the prices of 
beef and mutton to be about 2d. per 
lb; a fowl 5d.; turkies, when in sea- 
son, from 18d. to 2s ; bread about 
11-2d.a lb; and vegetables, greens, 
kc. cheafi to a degree; a good house 
about six /:ws per year; and a man- 
sion fit for a prince (for there are 
some of them, Out without inhabitants) 
from 40 to 50 louis, including from 
30 to 40 acres of land without the 
walls.” We are by no means sur- 
prised at his inference “ what a situ- 
ation for a residence!” When he 
finds /arge estates to be sold for a 
trifle; so as to “clear the purchase 
money in five years ;” that he should 
be even tempted to speculate on what 
alvantages they offer, appears to us 
very natural. But, his good sense was 
too efficient not to lead him to ex- 
amine the reverse of the medal ; and 
to state the fer contra: which he 
oes on several occasions. We select 
what he says of the country around 
Clermont, because on that occasion 
he discusses this subject at some 
length. 


“‘ The same scenery continues with lit- 
tle variation to Clermont, the country im- 
proving and the roads becoming worse. 
In this interval, however, I passed several 
ehateaux in ruins, and several farms and 
houses, on which were affixed notices that 
they were to be let or sold. On inquiring 
the rent and purchase of one of them, I 
found it to be so cheap, that could I have 
reconciled myself to French manners, and 
promised myself any suitable assistance 
from French labourers, I should have se- 


riously thought of making a purchase. 
An estate of eleven hundred acres, seven 
hundred of which were in culture, the 
remainder wood and heath, was offered 
for sale for 8000 louis. ‘The mansion- 
house was indeed in ruin beyond the pos- 
sibility of repair, but the land, under pro- 
per cultivation, would have paid twenty- 
five per cent. on the purchase money. The 
main point of such purchases, however, is 
contained in these words : * Under proper 
cultivation.” Nothing is so absurd as the 
expectation of a foreign purchaser, wd 
particularly of a gentleman, that he will 
be able to transfer the improved system of 
cultivation of his own country into a king- 
dom at least a centurv behind the former. 
As far as his own manual labour goes, as 
fur as he will take the plough, the harrow, 
and the broadcast himself, so far may he 
procure the execution of his own ideas. 
But it is in vain to endeavour to infuse 
this knowledge or this practice into French 
labourers ; you might as well put a pen in 
the hand of a Hottentot, and expect him to 
write hisname. The ill success of half the 
foreign purchasers must be imputed to 
this oversight. An American or an En- 
zlishman passes over a French or German 
farm, and sees land of the most produc- 
tive powers reduced to sterility by slo- 
venly management. A,sug gestion imme. 
diately arises in his mind—how much 
might this land be made to produce un- 
der a more intelligent cultivation? Fulk 
of this idea he perhaps inquires the price, 
and finding it about one tenth of what 
such land would cost in England, imme- 
diately makes his purchase, settles, and 
begins his operations. Here his eyes are 
soon opened. He must send to England 
for all his implements; and even then hie 
French labourers neither can nor will 
learn the use of them. An English plough- 
man becomes necessary; the English 
ploughman accordingly comes, but shortly 
becomes miserable amongst French habits 
and French fellow-labourers. 


‘In this manner have failed innumera- 
ble attempts of this kind within my own 
knowledge. It is impossible to transplant 
the whole of the system of one country 
into another. The English or the Ameri- 
can farmer may emigrate and settle in 
France, and bring over his English ploug!: 
and English habits, but he will stll find e 
French soil, a French climate, French 
matkets, and French labourers. The 
course of his crops will be disturbed by 
the necessity of some subservience to the 
peculiar wants of the country and the 
demands of the market. He cannot, for 
example, persevere in his turnips, where 
he can find no cattle toe eat them, ne pur> 
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chasers for his cattle, and where, from 
the openness of the climate in winter, the 
crop must necessarily rot before he can 
consume it. For the same reason, his 
clover cultivation becomes as uscless. To 
say all in a word, I know not how an 
English or an American turmer could 
make a favourable purchase in France, 
though the French government should 
come forward with its protection. ‘The 
habits of the country have become so ac- 
commodated to its agriculiure, that ri 
each mutually support the other, and : 
more WNproy ed system can only be intro- 
duced in the proportion in which these 
national habits can be fundamentally 
changed. But such changes niust neces- 
sarily be gradual and slow, and must not 
be reckoned upon by an individual.” 

If these reasonings be applicable to 
a part of Trance between the British 
channel and the capital, we may as- 
sure ourselves that the interiour and 
southern districts offer ample confir- 
mation of them: and Mr P. repeat- 
edly, and even frequently, finds such 
instances. 


***Thave frequently had occasion to speak 
of the slovenly agriculture of the French 
farmers; and 1 am sorry to have to add, 
that the fertility of the provinces of Ni- 
vernois and the Bourbonnois is rather to 
be imputed to the felicity of their soil and 
climate than to their cultivation. There 
is certainly a vast proportion of waste 
land in these provinces, which only re- 
mains waste, because the French lend- 
lords and farmers want the knowledge to 
bring it into cultivation. Many hundreds 
of acres are let at about twelve sols (siXx- 
fewee) per acre, ‘and would be sold at 
about a louis dor, which in three vears, 
under English management, would be 
richly worth thirty sean ee What a coun. 
try would this be to purchase in, if with 
himseif an Englishman or an American 
could transport his OW) lal 
idexs! But nothing is to be done without 


,) 


urers and 


essistance.” 

Our estimate of the cheapness of 
commodities in lrance must be re- 
stricted to the Aome pfiroduce. Nhat 
the land affords, having no easy con- 
veyance to other parts, no demand 
from any distance to give it value, 
must either be consumed onthe spot 
or wasted, Of what vast profit, then, 
vould be the superiour husbandry of 
lingland, if, aiter the crop was pro- 
duced, it proved to be redundant! It 


might stock the publick granary in 
one year; but what, beside the #/rasure 
of producing it, would prompt the 
exertions necessary toa second abun- 
dance 


‘** Provisions” says Mr P. * are incom. 
parably tt at Valence and in its yj. 
cinity. rade, however, seemed very 
slack; the Sie were on the smallest pos. 
sible scale; and every thing which was 
not produced in the neigh bourhood Was 
enormously dear. Groceries in France 
are nearly twice the price‘which they bear 
in England. L made some inquiries xs te 
the rent of land. On large farms it is about 


five or seven shillings English money per 


acre. The agriculture seemed very ip. 
different.” 
Mr. P. observes that “ in large 


purchases land is verv cheap: in small 
purchases very dear.” He ascribes 
this dearness of small purchases “ to 
the strong repugnance of the small 
proprietors to part with their pater: 
nal lands.” We account for it ona 
different principle. Where*capital 
is extremely scarce, and where there 
are no capitalists, or none who vene 
ture on speculations, small properties 
may find many purchasers; but 
estates demanding the payment of 
some thousands of pounds will be 
offered ata cheap rate, from absolute 
want of * the needful.” The price 
must be an irresistible temptation, by 
its lowness, before there can be any 
hope of the commodity being dispos- 
ed of. 

This want of capital pervades the 
commercial establishments of France; 
it is one of the evils produced by the 
revolution, the effects of which will 
long be felt severely this is one 
principle in explanation of the ano- 
maly which puzzled our author at 
Abbeville, where he found the French 
broadcloths dearer than English of 
the same quality. 

* Abbeville, which I reached in good 
time for the table d’héte, which is held on 
every market day, is a populous but a 
ost unpleasant town. The inhabitants 
are stated to exceed 22,000; but I do not 


‘ , ot 
conceive thai they can amount to one half 


of that number. The town has a most 


ruinous ap Braye , rom the circumstance 
the. houses being built with 


of many of 
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wood; and by the forms of the windows 
se the doors, some of them must be 
yery ancient There are two or three 
manuf ictories of cloth, but none of them 
were ina flourishing conditiba. I went to 
visit that of Vanrobais, established by 
Louis XIV. and which still continucs, 
though in ruins. The buildings are upon 
a very large scale ; but too much was at- 
tempicd for them to execute any thing in 
2 Wi rkmanlike manner. There are dif- 
ferent buildings for every different branch 
of the manufacture. I cannot but think, 
however, that they would have suceceded 
better if they had consulted the principle 
ef the sub-division of labour. I saw like- 
wise a manufactory of carpets, which 
gecmed more fiourishng. In the cloth 
manufactory, the earnings of the working 


manufacturers are about 56 sous per dicm 
fle. 6d.J im the carpet manufactories, 
sort what more. The cloths, as tar as J 


am a ijudve, seemed to me even to exceed 
those of England : but the carpets are 
much inferiour. From some unaccountable 
reason, however, the cloths w ere much 
dearer than English broadcloth of thi 
samc qua lity ‘ Whene ‘ does thi: s h appt » 
ina country where provisions are so miuci 

eaper ? 
the sub-division of labotr which I have 
above noticed. 

“ Abbeville, like all-the other principal 
towns through which I passed, bore me- 
lancholy marks of the Revolution. The 
handsome church which stood in the 
market-place is in ruins ; scarcely a sion 
remains on the top of another. Many of 
the best houses where shut up, and others 
of the same description evidently inhabt- 
ted by people for whom they were not 
built. In many of them, one room only 
was inhabited ; and in others, the sec ond 
and third floors turned into granarics. In- 
deed, along the whole road from Abbe- 
ville to Paris, are innumerable chuteaux, 
which are now only the cells of beggars, 
er of the lowest kind of peasantry.” 

He says also, speaking of Tours: 

“Tours was formerly celebrated for its 
silk manufactory, and enough of it still re- 
mains to invite and to gratity the curiosity 
of a traveller. The attention of the 
French government is now unintermit- 
tingly occupied in efforts to raise the ma- 
nufactures of the Kingdom, but whilst the 
war makes such large demands, trade 
must necessarily be cramped. The ma- 
nufactories, however, still continue to 
work, and produce some beautiful flowered 
damasks, and brilliant stuffs. The wea- 
vers for the most part work at their own 
houses, and have so much by thie piece, 


. Visitant, unless the 


Perhaps from that negiect of 


the silk being furnished them by their 
employers. The prices vary with the pat- 
tern and quality of the work ; two livers 
per day is the average of what can be 
earned by the weavers. The women 
wenuve as well as the men, and their 
earnings may be estimated at about one 
half. Upon the whole, however, these ma- 
nufactures are in a very drooping condi- 
tion, and are scarcely visible to a forei ign 
immediate object of 
his inquiry. There is likewise a riband 
manufactory, bet the ribands are very in- 
feriour to those of England. About 1000 
persons may be employed in these two 
manufactorics.”’ 

The combined operation of these 
causes, deficiency of mercantile ca- 
pital, and the conversion of the dearn- 
ing hands into soldiers, with the 
other injurious effects of war, ac- 
count for the impotent state of the 
French manufactories. Neither will 
they revive, ull peace inspire them 
With an energy, which capital may 
be directed to support. We may 
hint ai another cause which possibly 
has its influence on this subject. The 
conscripts, taken from among the 
reputable classes equally with the 
lower, hill the ranks of the army. 
Whatever of skill, or taste, or refine- 
ment the youth of this description 
may be supposed to possess; what- 
ever of science they may have acqui- 
red superiour to the merely operative 
labourer, it falls with them in the 
field. We cannot but think, there- 
fore, that the prodigious loss lately 
sustained by France on the banks of 
the Danube must be estimated much 
above the numerical loss in lives, 
though that be very great: it affects 
persons and families who might just- 
ly be deemed the strength of the 
state, as well in intellect as in exer- 
tion—and if their commercial capi- 
tal falls to their sisters, of what use is 
it Lo the state ? 

We confess ourselves disappoint- 
ed at the cursory notice taken by our 


traveller of the present condition of 
the city of Lyons. He says nothing 


on the late introduction of cotton ma- 
nufactures into that city, nor ‘of the 
transit business im which it lately a 
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gaged. nor of the number of looms, 
&c. now in work. He merely tells 
us, that 

“The manufactories of Lyons, being 
confined in their supply to the home mar- 
ket, are not in the same flourishing state 
as formerly. They still continue, how- 
ever, to work up a vast quantity of silk, 
and onthe return of peace, would doubt- 
fess recover somewhat of their former 
prosperity. Some years since, the silk 
stockings alone worked up at Lyons were 
estimated at 1500 pair daily. The work- 
men are unhappily not paid in proportion 
to their industry. They commence their 
day’s labour at an unusual hour in the 
morning, and continue it in the night, yet 
are unable to earn enough to live in 
plenty.” 

We are now able to account for 
the fact noticed by Mr. Pinkney, that 
the English vessels at sea exceed 
the French two hundred to one: for, 
when we ask, what manufactured 
goods France has to export? to what 
distant countries can she afford to 
export them at her own risk, with 
the necessary length of credit? and 
consider the prevalence of the mili- 
tary system among her population, we 
see po prospect of her speedily 
abounding in * ships, colonies, and 
commerce.” ‘This limitation of con- 
sumption to the neighbourhood 
where the commodities are produced, 
contributes also to explain the cause 
of that deadness, and want of passage 
on the high roads. which surprised 
our author. There is not that inces- 
sant intercourse between the ex- 
tremities of the kingdom and _ the 
capital in France which there is in 
England. There are few principals 
or agents of commercial houses, 
travelling on business, few partes 
travelling on pleasure ;: indeed, we 
understand, that since the cards of 
citizenship, &c have been necessary, 
scarcely a rambling excursion is un- 
dertaken 

But, to quit these political consi- 
deraiions, and consider a little the 
people who are interested in them :— 
We readily discern the fidelity of 
Mr. Pinkney’s portraits of the per- 
sonages with whom his expedition 
brought him acquainted. The French 


are little improved by their late suf. 
ferings. ‘They pipe, they dance, they 
amuse themselves, they pass away 
life jovially. They are as licentious, 
as loquacious as ever: the men are 
“gay and not jealous;” the women 
are loose and not reserved. “Those 
who have any pretensions to beauty, 
expect homage; and those who have 
no beauty have sprigitliness and 
taste. Decencies and decorum they 
have none; yet religion is fashionable, 
The better class are lively, frank, and 
pleasing; thoughtless, but amiable; 
addicted to their pastimes; and too 
volatile, in the judgment of philoso- 
phick Englishmen, to be susceptible of 
the blessings of magna charta or the 
bill of rights: in other words, they 
talk but little politicks, and are of- 
fended when reminded by allusion, or 
reference, to what they have seen or 
suffered, while beguiled by the demon 
of democracy, and misled by the 
spirit of destruction. 

Mr. P. has tound himself at a loss 
to describe in proper terms the in- 
genuities of French confectioners, 
and French conversations: he theres 
fore uses language not precisely ad 
rem; aid concludes his hints at 
* naked Cupics,” * naked Venuses,” 
* Leda and her swan,” by saying: 

*“A French assembly or fashionable 
rout, certainly excels an English one m 
elegance and fancy, as much as it falls 
short of it in substantial muth, The 
French, it must be confessed, infinitely 
excel every other nation in all thing's con- 
nected with spectacle, and more or less 
this spectacle pervades ail their parties. 
They dance, they converse, they sing, for 
exhibition, and as if they were on the 
stage. ‘Tlcir conversation, therefore, has 
frequently more wit than interest, and 
their dancing more vanity than mirth, 
They seem in both respects to wan: that 
happy carelessness which pleases by bemg 
pleased. A French woman is a figurante 
even in her chit-chat.” 

These assemblies are filled with 
ladies dressed a@ la Diane, ala Minerve, 
en Bacchante, and (intentionally) ¢@ 
Anglaise; the rage for every thing 
English maintains itself in great vi- 
gour very generally, especially in the 
more polite assemblies. 
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We are agreeably surprised with 
the information. that the emigrants 
who have returned, have imported 
with them so much of the taste of 
our country, as to be distinguished 


among their neighbours. 

“ Ecures is a village situated on a plain, 
which in its verdure, and in the fanciful 
disposition of some trees and groves, re- 
minded me very strongly of an English 
park. This similitude was increased by 
x house on the further extremity of the 
sillage. It was situated in a lawn, and 
entirely girt around by walnut trees except 
where it fronted the road, upon which it 
opened by a neat palisadoed gate. I have 
no doubt, though I had no means of veri- 
fyng my opinion, that the possessor of 
this estate had been in England. The 
lawn was freshly mown, and the flowers, 
the fresh painted seats, the windows ex- 
tending from the ceiling to the ground, 
and even the circumstance of the poultry 
being kept on the common, and prevented 
by a net-work from getting on the lawn— 
all these were so pertectly in the English 
taste, that I offered Mr. Younge any wager 
that the possessor had travelled. ‘ He is 
most probably a returned emigrant,’ said 
Mr. Younge; ‘ it is inconceivable how 
much this description of men have done 
for France. The government, indeed, 
begins to understand their value, and the 
list of the proscribed is daily diminish- 
ing 33 

But we must not close our account 
of this volume without introducing 
our readers to the court of the man 
who now holds the sovereignty over 
this nation: a nation once ardent for 
liberty, and, fora moment, vociferous 
in its demands of L£ng-ish liberty: 
happy had they understood what 
they desired, and know how to obtain 
and to prize it! * 


* It is asingular circumstance, and per- 
haps unknown to the generality of our 
readers, that in the early part of the 
French revolution two accredited agents 
were sent from Paris to London expressly 
for the purpose of taking plans of our 
house of commons, that their Salle des 
Séances might be like it; and so particular 
were they in their proceedings that they 
measured with the greatest exactness the 
speaker’s chair, that MM. le Président de 
? Assemblée Nationale might have one ex- 
actly similar. However, we must do them 
the justice to mention, that they were 
astonished at our manner of conducting 


** Thad resolved not to leave Paris with- 
out seeing the emperour,” says Mr. P. 
** and being informed chat he was to hold an 
audience on the following day, I applied 
to Mr. Younge to procure my formal in- 
troduction. With this purpose we waited 
upon general Armstiong, who sent my 
name to the grand chambe:lain with the 
necessary formalities. This formality is 


_a certificate under the hand of the ambas- 


sadour, that the person soliciting the intro- 
duction has been introduced at his own 
court, or that, according to the best know- 
ledge of the Ambassadour, he is not a mer- 
chant—a Négociant actuel. It may be 
briefly observed, however, that the French 
Négociant answers better to the English 
mechanick, than to the honourable appel- 
lation, merchant. General Armstrong pro- 
mised me a very interesting spectacle in 
the Imperial audience. *£ It’s the most 
splendid court in Europe,’ said he. ‘ The 
court of London, and even of Vienna, will 
not bear a Comparison with it.? Every one 
agreed in the jusuce of this remark, and 
my curiosity Was strongly excited. 

“ On the appointed day, about 3 o’clock, 
Mr. Younge accompanied me to the pa- 
lace, where we were immediately con- 
duc.ed to a splendid saloon, which is 
termed the Ambassadours’ Hall. Refresh- 
ments were here handed round to the 
company, which was very numerous, and 
amongst them many German princes in 
their grand court dress. The conversa- 
tion became very general ; those who had 
seen Buonaparte, describing him to those 
who were about to be introduced. Every 
one agreed that he was the most extraordi- 
nary man that Europe had produced in 
many centuries, and that even his appear- 
ance was in no slight degree indicative of 
his character. ‘ He possesses an eye,” 
said one gentleman, ‘in which Lavater 
might have understood a hero.” Mr. 
Younge confirmed this observation, and 
prepared me to regard him with more 
than common attention. 

“‘ The doors of the saloon were at length 
thrown open, and some of the officers of 
the grand chamberlain, with white wands 
and embroidered robes and scarts, bowing 


business, and when they were told how 
much service wus gratuitously done the 
country by the respective members’ at- 
tendance on committees, &c. &c. &c. 
(which, like many of our own countrymen, 
they had not the most distant idea of ) 
they frequently shrugged up their shoul- 
ders, and exclaimed, guel désintéressement ! 
mon Dieu! quelle nation—en vérité, c’est 
une grande nation!—Tachons-nous de futre 
la meme chese?—Edit. Pan.. 
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low to the company, invited us, by wa- 
vine .heiv staves, to follow them up the 
grand sta: case Every one now arranged 
themselves in pairs, behind their respec- 
tive ambassadours, and followed the ushers 
in procession, according to the precedence 
of their respective countries, the Imperial, 
Spanish, and Neapolitan ambassadours 
forming the van. The staircase was lined 
on both sides with grenadiers of the le- 
gion of honour, most of whom, privates 
as well as officers, were arrayed in the or- 
der. The officers, as we passed, exchang- 
ed salutes with the ambassadours ; and as 
the imperial ambassadour who led the pro- 
cession, reached the door of the anti- 
chamber, two trumpeters on each side 
played a congratulatory flourish. The 
ushers who had led us so far, now took 
their stations on each side the door, and 
others, in more splendid habits, sueceed- 
ed them in the office of conducting us. 

“ We now entered the anti-chamber, in 
which was stationed the regular guard of 
the palace. We were here saluted both 
by privates and officers, the imperial 

uard being considered as part of the 

ousehold. From the anti-chamber we 
passed onwards through nearly a dozen 
most splendid apartments, and at length 
reached the presence-chamber. 

“My eyes were instantly in search of the 
emperour, who was at the farther extremi- 


ty, surrounded by a numerous circle of 


efiicers and counsellors. The circle 
opened on our arrival, and withdrew be 
bind the emperour, The whole of our 
company row ranged themsclves, the am- 
bassadours in front, and their several coun- 
trymen behind their respective ministers. 

* Buonaparte now advanced to the Im- 
perial ambassadour, with whom, when pre. 
sent, he always begins the audience. | 
had now an opportunity to regard lim at- 
tentively. His personis below the middle 
size, but well composed; his features re- 
gular, but in their tout ensemd/e stern and 
commanding; his complexion sallow, and 
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his general mien military. He was dregs. 
ed very splendidly in purple velvet, the 
coat and waistcoat embroidered with gold 
bees, and with the grand star of the legion 
of honour worked into the coat. 

* He passed no one without notice, and 
to all the ambassadours he spoke once or 
twice. When he reached general Arm. 
strong, he asked him, Whether America 
could not live without foreign commerce ag 
well as France? and then added, without 
waiting for his answer, ‘ THERE IS ONE 
NA TION IN THE WORLD, WHICH MUST 
BE TAUGH': BY EXPERIENCE, THAT HER 
MERCHANTS ARE NOT NECESSARY TO 
THE EXISTENCE OF ALL OTHER Na. 
TIONS, AND THAT SHE CANNOT HOLD 
US ALL IN COMMERCIAL SLAVERY t— 
ENGLAND 18 ONLY SENSIBLE IN HER 
COMP TERS.* 

We have extracted the more free- 
ly from this work, because the writer 
cannot be suspected of an undue bias 
toward Britain. The result of his 
observations is indeed very strongly 
in favour of our native island; and the 
manners, conveniences, enjoyments 
which it offers, are rendered more 
grateful to a rational mind by con, 
trast with the frivolities—not of that 
portion of the French nation which 
thinks af thinking, but—of the bulk of 
the people of France. 

We frankly acknowledge our obli- 
gations to him for his communica: 
tions, avow with readiness that we 
have derived entertainment and gra- 
tification from his work; as indeed 
might be inferred from the copious 
extracts in which we have indulged 
ourselves. 


* Comptoirse—Counting houses. 











FROM THE LONDON REVIEW. 
An Account of the Empire of Marocco,* and the District of Suse; compiled fram 
Miscellaneous Observations, made during a long Residence in, and various Jour- 


neys through these Countries. 


To which is added, an Accurate and Interesting 


Account of Timbuctoo,* the great Emporium of central Africa. By James Gray 


Jackson, Esq.—Review by Mr. Cumberiand. 


AS this had appeared to me to 
Je a very interesting publication, in- 


London, 1809. 


volving many curious and some truly 
important particulars, I held it to be 


* Either the author or the reviewer has chosen, in several particulars to depart from 
the nsual orthography, by writing Marocco instead of Morocco, Timbuctoo instead of 
Tombuctoo. 
réason fer wlich they are* ntade. 


We have in this instance, adopted the alterations without knowing the 


Ed. Setect Reviews. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE EMPIRE OP MAROCCO. §19 


a duty, which I owed both to my 
yeaders and myself, to employ every 
means in my power for tracing cer- 
tain matters, which seemed to rest 
upon simple affirmation, to their true 
and genuine sources of authority, 
before I set my name to a review 
of Mr Jackson’s volume. 


He informs us in his preface, that 
it has been “ compiled from various 
notes and observations, made during 
a residence of sixteen years in differ- 
ent parts of the empire of Marocco.” 
This is a claim, which very few of 
our travelled authors have to prefer, 
and certain it is, that the English- 
man, who for sixteen vears has vo- 
luntarily devoted himself to the ha- 
zard and horrour of living under the 
dominion of a Moorish despot, has 
fairly, and to a certain extent, earned 
atitle, to be believed, when he is 
describing what he has seen and 
known and learned of the country: 
vet if he tells of things altogether 
new and strange, and such as it is 
hard to credit, there should be some- 
thing more than mere assertion on 
his part to ensure our faith, and re- 
concile us to the tale of wonder. 
When, for instance, in the chapter 
that treats of zoology, we are told of 
the swiftness and abstemiousness of 
the desert horse, possessing such ex- 
traordinary powers, and refusing. all 
sustenance but that of camel’s milk, 
and above all of the heirie, or camel 
called tasayee, which in traversing 
the desert, performs the length of 
nine days journies in one, with a 
swiftness, which seems to elude all 
description except that ofa telegraph; 
we assuredly want something more 
solid than mere narration to support 
the fact, and keep our faith from 
Staggering. When in the region 
about Timbuctoo, as yet unvisited 
by any English, and I might say 
any European traveller, we are in- 
formed of a river, which would con- 
Vey us to Grand Cairo through a 
tract as thickly strowed with popu- 
lous towns as China; and that this 


river is, in fact, a western branch of 
the Nile itself, to be traced from its 
source in the Jibbel Kumra, or Moun- 
tains of the Moon, so called, to its 
junction with the eastern or Egyptian 
streams ; the geographer is startled 
by intelligence so new, and would 
naturally urge those questions, which 


' TL have anticipated, and require that 


explanation which I have sought for 
and obtained. 


When a traveller makes notes of 
his own adventures, with a pre-deter- 
mined purpose to impart them to the 
publick, and enjoy the luxury of wri- 
ting a book, he makes himself the 
hero of his story, and of course 
must make the story worthy of ifs 
hero. 


This certainly was not in the cone 
templation of Mr. Jackson; the en- 
gagement that occasioned him to make 
so long a residence in a Mohammedan 
country, and to perfect himself in a 
language, that is spoken in all parts 
wheresoever Mohammedansare, weré 
of a political as well asa commercial 
sort. In that character he was ap- 
pointed by the old government of 
Holland, agent to the states general, 
and, having negotiated with the em- 
perour Muley Yezzid, hoisted their 
flag at Agadeer or Santa Cruz, and 
opened that port to foreign com- 
merce. Here he established himself 
in trade, till he was obliged to leave 
Santa Cruz. when the present empe- 
rour, jealous, perhaps, of the natural 
strength of the place, situated at the 
extremity of the Atlas Mountains, 
ordered it to be evacuated. This 
measure, dictated in the suspicious 
character of Marocco policy, obliged 
Mr. Jackson to cross the Atlas 
Mountains with the prince’s army, 
and repair to the emperour, who 
then held his court at Marocco. This 
inland capital was no station for our 
author’s purpose, and he was per- 
mitted to go to Mogedor on the coast 
at the distance of about a hundred 
miles, where he again established a 
house of commerce, under the firm 
























































of James Jackson and Co. when upon 
the death of Mr Layton the partner- 
ship being dissolved, the surviver 
came to England, and having no 
other object but to render his com- 
munications useful to the African 
association, after several interviews 
with them, was induced by the libe- 
ral suggestions of the earl of Moira 
to publish those remarks, and that 
body of information, which are to 
be found in the volume now under 
my review. 


Thus it came to pass, that Mr. 
Jackson, without courting the fame 
of an author, has become the unob. 
trusive narrator of his own observa- 
tions, and these he has committed 
to the publick with less parade of 
dictation, and more modest avoidance 
of egotism than I can recollect to 
have observed in any other writers 
of the same description, whether 
their scale of travel has been great 
or small, foreign or domestick. Tor 
it shall sometimes happen that the 
passenger In a stage coach between 
Bath and London, shall blow as loud 
a trumpet to puff his pennyworth of 
adventures, as if he had penetrated 
into unexplored latitudes, and added 
newly discovered countries to the 
map of earth. 


Travellers of this sort have been 
successfully exposed of late by some, 
who seem to have a way of getting 
at their pocket-books, and yet keep- 
ing clear of the penalties of the 
Jaw. 


Of Barbary it may be said, that no 


‘eountry on the globe, of which so 


much has been written, is so little 
known. In the mean time its natu- 
ral fertility entitles it to be consider- 
ed as the garden of the world. In 
its products it possesses every thing 
that can invite the trader to its coasts, 
in its government much, that may 
discourage him from resorting to 
them. By referring to the eleventh 
chapter of this volume [p. 193.] 
where a statement is given of exports 
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and imports, accurately transcribed 
from the original Arabick books of 
the custom house at Mogodor, a cor. 
rect idea may be formed of the trade 
carried on in that port. In the list 
of exports will be found almost every 
article, that is in request either for 
luxury or for general use ; the ad. 
vantages that our traders might de- 
rive from the vast abundance of raw 
materials, that would be bartered 
in exchange for manufactured goods, 
are ina manner incalculable; yet such 
is the wretched state of this neglected 
trade, that “ with the exception of 
two or three houses, there is, at pre- 
sent, no European establishment of 
any consequence at Mogodor,” and 
it is to be feared that Mr. Jackson is 
too well founded in his remark, “ that 
with consuls, who are equally unac- 
quainted with the language of the 
country, and the manners, politicks, 
and complexion of the court, we 
must not expect that the British mer- 
chant will be sufficiently encouraged 
to make considerable adventures te 
West Barbary ” 

Still it should appear from the 
opinion of this well informed wri- 
ter, that means are in our power, 
by prudent regulations, and intelli- 
gent, well chosen agents, to revive 
this languishing, butimportant branch 
of trade. 

** A close connexion,” he observes, * with 
the empire of Marocco is of the greatest 
importance to Great Britain, both in a po- 
litical and commercial point of view ; for 
besides the various articles of trade al- 
ready enumerated, it affords ample sup- 
plies of provisions ; and if a friendly in- 
tercourse between the two nations were 
firmly established, we should never have 
any difficulty in victualling not only Gib- 
raltar, but also all our different fleets 
which cruise in the Mediterranean, and 
on the northern coast of Africa; a resource, 
which, in the present state of things, cer- 
tainly merits the serious attention of this 
country. The advantages of a trade with 
this empire must be evident, from what 
has been detailed in the preceding pages, 
where it will be seen that nearly the whole 
of the exports to Marocco consists of manu- 


factured goads, and that the returns fer 
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these are entirely raw materials, many of 
wi ich are essentially necessary in our ma- 
pufacture.” 

Greater advantages in point of trade 
than these, no country can hold forth ; 
and itis Mr, Jackson’s opinion: 

«Phat we have it in our power, by pro- 
per representations and a judicious nego- 
tiation, to stipply, through this channel, a 
great part of the mter:our of Atrica with 
our superfluous manufactures, while we 
might receive in return many very valua- 
ble and useful articles; such as oil of 
olives, hides, skins, almonds, gums, wax, 
silver, and gold ; in addition to which may 
be mentioned, oranges and lemons, of 
which a greater quantity might be pro- 
cured from two ports [Tetuan and Rabat ] 
in the empire, than is afforded both by 
Spain and Portugal. The oranges of Te- 
tuan” he says *‘ are the finest in the world, 
and are sold for cight drahims, or about 
3s. 6d. per thousand. In short, nothing 
is Wanting to sccure a most extensive and 
lucrative trade with Marocco, but an 
established friendship between the two 
nations, strengthened by a mutual return 
of good offices and attentions. Indeed,” 
he adds, “ the present emperour, Muley 
Soliman, may be said to have made over- 
tures of this nature.” 

The fact 1 find to be as follows. 
Muley Soliman, the reigning mo- 
nacch, who is better versed in the 
laws of the Koran, than any man in 
his empire, and in his nature more 
merciful than any of the antecedent 
sovereigns of Marocco, wrote a letter 
with his own hand to his majesty 
our king, which after being sent to 
the universities for interpretation, 
was rendered into English by the au- 
thor of this volume, and we presume 
has been answered. In this imperial 
letter, Muley Soliman, addressing his 
majesty by the sacred title of sudan, 
pays him the highest respect that 
ever was offered by a Mooselman to 
a Christian king. 

In the twenty-four first pages of 
this work, the author gives a geo- 
graphical account of the four grand 
divisions of the empire of Marocco, 
viz. northern, central, southern, and 
eastern. 

In the northern division, we find 
the towns of Fez, Mequinas, Tetuan, 
Tangier, and many others, whose 
names are not so familiar tous. This 
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province extends along the shores of 
the Mediterranean sea, and abounds 
in corn and cattle. The vicinity of 
Tetuan produces (as has been alrea- 
dy observed) the most delicious 
oranges in the world; figs, grapes, 
melons, apricots, plums, strawber- 
ries, apples, pears, pomegranates, 


-cltrons, lemons, limes, and the re- 


freshing fruit of the opuntia, or 
prickly pear. It has forests of oak, 
cork, and other valuable trees ofdarge 
growth. Hemp, cotton of a superiour 
quality, honey, wax, gum Arabick, 
and the tobacco called Mequinasi, so 
much esteemed for making snuff. 


In the central division are the towns 
of Marocco, Saffee, and the port of 
Mogodor. This fine province abounds 
in horses and horned cattle. The 
horses of Abda are of the most select 
breed in the country. The goats are 
innumerable, and their skins form a 
principal article of exportation from 
the port of Mogedor. The moun- 
tains of Haha produce the famous 
wood called Arar, new to this coun- 
try, which is proof against rot or the 
worm. 


In the southern district, Suse is 
considered as the most extensive, 
and, excepting in grain, the richest 
province of the empire. The olive, 
almond, date, orange, grape, and al! 
the other fruits of the northern pro- 
vinces abound here, particularly about 
Terodant, the capital of Suse ; and 
according to our author’s account, 
there is not, perhaps, a finer-climate 
in the world than that of Suse, in 
which province he resided at Aga- 
deer or Santa Cruz. The sugar-cane 
grows spontaneously about Terodant ; 
cotton, indigo, gum, and various 
kinds of medicinal herbs are pro- 
duced, and the stick liquorice in pro- 
fusion. Wax in great quantity, the 
gums euphorbium, sandrac and ama- 
rad, wild thyme, worm-seed, orriss 
root, orchilla weed, and cologuinth ; 
antimony, saltpetre of a superiour 
quality, copper, and silver are here 
fuund; the two latter in abundance 
about Elala and in Shtuka. 
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The eastern district so overflows 
in dates, that a camel load, or three 
quintal, is sold for two dollars. The 
people, who live beyond the Atlas 
mountains in the district of Tafilelt, 
are described of such inviolable ho- 
hesty, that a robbery has scarcely 
been known in the memory of man, 
though they use no locks. Gold 
dust is here the circulating medium 
in all transactions of magnitude. 
There are mines of antimony and 
lead ore, and they carry on a consi- 
derable trade to Timbuctoo, Housa, 
and Jinnie, south of Sahara. 

To these geographical observations 
there is attached a map of West Bar- 
bary, including Suse and Tafilelt ; 
also one other, showing the tract 
across the desert, as followed by the 
caravans from Fez to Timbuctoo. In 
these maps Mr. Jackson professes to 
have: corrected the abuses and mts- 
fakes with respect to names, which 
in others will be found. He also 
vouches for their accuracy, and ex- 
presses his belief, that in a short time 
they will be considered the most 
correct of any hitherto published. 

In his zoology, chapter the se- 
venth, Mr. Jackson expatiates in an 
interesting manner on the beauty of 
the gazel or antelope, and quotes an 
Arabian sonnet to show how the poets 
in that language have made it the 
vehicle to convey complimenfits to 
their mistresses: You have the eyes 
of an antelofie, © lady——vyor flossess the 
beauty of a gazel, ** These,” he says, 
“are irresisuble compliments with 
the Arabs. In short, perfect beauty 
and gazel beauty are synonymous 
terms.” 

The animal called El Horreh, an 
inhabitant of Sahara, and never found 
to the northward of the river Suse, 
is held in sovereign estimation by the 
Arabs. as the emblem of cleanliness ; 

1 if we may believe the tradition 

ver lying down, lest it should 
deu.e lune purity of its skin, we may 
suppose it conscious of its beauty. 
icis described as somewhat similar 
ty the gaze] in its form and size, co- 
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loured with a light tint of red on 
its back and head, but so intensely 
white in the under parts, as to yive 
pain to the eyes by its dazzling bril- 
liancy. The stone cailed bizoar, is 
a concretion produced by this animal, 
but whether formed in the stomach 
or elsewhere, Mr. Jackson does not 
undertake to say, and thinks it is not 
accurately ascertained. ‘This stone 
is scraped and taken as an antidote 
against poison. 

The avadad is a singular animal, 
who throws himself from the steepest 
cliffs and precipices of the Atlas 
mountains with impunity, and lights 
on his horns and shoulders in the 
plains below, when thirst compels 
him to the stream. These curious 
tumblers, hitherto undescribed, are so 
very wild, as not to be approached 
without great danger, and my author 
believes he is correct in affirming, 
that the only two skins of this animal 
which ever found their way to Eu- 
rope, and then with considerable dif_i- 
culty and expense, were by him pre- 
sented to sir Joseph Banks. 

Mr. Jackson, speaking of the rhi- 
noceros, says: 

“With regard to the animal called by 
our heralds the unicorn, and represented 
in armorial bearings, 1 doubt if ever suck 
an animal existed ; for I have frequently 
conversed with men, who had been twenty 
years in the different countries of the in- 
teriour of Africa, but never could lear 
that a beast with one horn existed, iv 
figure resembling a horse.” 

In the like cautious, unassuming 
style, which marks so strongly the 
inquirer after truth, he says that 

* The jumars, the reputed offspring of 
the ass and the bull or cow, are animals 
whose existence is still doubted. I have 
never, in any of my travels, seen such @ 
one ; but I was once informed by the best 
authority, that such a beast was sometimes 
seen in BledelsJerrede ; my informer had 
not, however, seen it himself. Dr. Shaw 
has described one, that he saw in Barba; 
ry; notwithstanding which, the count de 
Buffon disputes its existence.” 

IT come now to speak of that won- 
derful animal the heirie, or desert 
camel, which, by the providence of 
the €reator, seems exclusively be- 
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stowed upon those whose lot it is to 
traverse that trackless waste, those 
burning and intolerable sands, which, 
if no such animal were in being, 
would form a chasm and impassable 
barrier between nation and nation, 
inhabitants of the same continent, 
and for ever separate those who are 
reciprocally dependant on each other 
for an interchange of produce ne- 
cessary to the comforts, and in many 
cases to the immediate wants of each. 
That this creature should be endowed 
with powers and properues, that ena- 
ble it to journey day after day with- 
out food or water over those dreadful 
tracts, Where neither water nor food 
can be had, decidedly evinces a di- 
vine interposition. But for a more 
particular description of the astonish- 
ing performances of this extraordi- 
nary animal, I must refer my reader 
to the very words of Mr. Jackson. 

*“* Mounted on the heirie or desart ca- 
mel (which is in figure similar to the 
camel of burden, but more elegantly 
formed) the Arab, with his loins, breast, 
and ears, bound round, to prevent the 
percussion of air proceeding from a quick 
motion, rapidly traverses, upon the back 
of this abstemious animal, the scorching 
desert, the fiery atmosphere of which 
parches and impedes respiration so as 
almost to produce suffocation. The mo- 
tion of the heirie is violent, and can be 
endured only by those patient, abstemious, 
and hardy Arabs, who are accustomed to 
it. The most inferiour kind of heirie are 
called Talatayee, a term expressive of 
their going’ three days journey in one. 
The next kind is called Sebayee, a term 
appropriated to that, which goes seven 
days journey in one, and this is the ge- 
neral character ; there is also one called 
Tasayee, or the heirie of nine days; 
these are extremely rare.” 

Mr. Jackson says [p. 41] “ A jour- 
ney of thirty-five days caravan tra- 
velling will be performed by a se- 
bayee in five days. They go from 
Timbuctoo to Tafilelt in seven days. 
One of these animals once came 
from Fort St. Joseph on the Senegal 
river tothe house of Messrs. Cabane 
and Depras, at Mogodor, in seven 
days.” These astonishing trajects 
(each performed in the space ef se- 


ven days) cannot, by my author’s 
computation, be less than one thou- 
sand miles respectively. The wit- 
nesses to the truth of the latter fact 
are of the highest respectability, and 
the time passed by the way was as- 
certained by the date of the despatch ; 
which the rider of the heirie brought. 


‘There is also an authentick anecdote 


of a sebayee, that went from Mogo- 
dor to Marocco, and returned to 
Mogodor between sunrise and eleven 
o’clock at night; a journey of two 
hundred miles. This is a perform- 
ance that challenges all the annals of 
Newmarket to equal, and perhaps 
exceeds what their philosophy can 
expound, or their candour give per- 
fect Credit to. Yet it is no wonder in 
the country where the animal is 
known, and might be backed by the 
attestations of thousands. “ The 
swiftness of the heirie is thus de- 
scribed by the Arabs in their figuras 
tive style: When thou shalt meet a 
heirie, and say to the rider, Salem 
Alick/ ere he shall have answered 
thee, lick Salem! he shall be afar 
off. and nearly out of sight ; for his 
swiftness is like the wind.” 

When my author computes by the 
term of a day’s journey, he is to be 
understood as speaking of a journey 
of seven hours, at the rate of three 
miles and a half an hour, which is 
the rate of the camel of burden; so 
that a day’s journey is on an average 
about twenty-four miles. As for the 
animal called a dromedary (if any 
such be in existence) it is absolutely 
unknown and unheard of in western 
Africa, and remains a question for 
the naturalists to decide. 

As the Arabs of the desert have 
this superiour breed of camels, in 
like manner they have the desert 
horse, SA’rubah Er’rech, which li- 
terally signifies MWind-sucker; the 
animal is so called, from his hanging 
out his tongue at one side of his 
mouth, when in speed, and, as it 
were, sucking in the air. In height 
about fourteen hands, and gaunt asa 
grayhound. His extraordinary powers 
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seem to be seated in the breadth and 
strength of his chest, which is two 
spans between his fore- legs ; ; these, 
though extremely fine in bone, are 
uncommonly strong in sinew, and his 
swiftness and durability exceed those 
of the common barb almost in the 
same degree, as the sebayee exceeds 
the common camel. The arab em- 
ploys him chiefly in hunting the os- 
trich, a sport in which he is particu- 
larly expert. The motion of this 
little speedy animal is uneasy to an 
unpractised rider. He is very low in 
the-crest, and carries his head straight 
out, and so tucked uf (as the jockey 
phrase is) that he must be gtrted 
round the breast. The Scheik Abyd 
Allah, a familiar friend of Mr. Jack- 
son, rode one of these horses from 
Mogodor to Santa Cruz, which is 
not less than a hundred English miles, 
between the dawn of day and four 
o’clock inthe afternoon. My author 
also informs me, that upon meeting 
this Scheik on the sands of Mogodor, 
so mounted, and being challenged to 
try the speed of his Barbary horse, 
which was one of the finest in that 
country, fifteen 
high, the Scheik upon his desert gal- 
loway gave him a start of one hundred 
yards in the distance of about one 
mile, and soon passed him with a 
velocity that put all competition of 
speed instantly out of question. 

The Arabs, who inhabit the culti- 
yated spots, called Oasis, in the de- 
sert, where this horse is bred, feed 
him upon camel’s milk, to which he 
becomes so attached as to reject all 
other sustenance, even water; and 
when brought te Marocco, which 
sometimes happens, he falls away— 
‘and if obliged ultimately trom hun- 
cer, to eat barley and straw, the Moor- 
ish provender, he recovers, gradually 
fills up, and becomes handsome to 
the sight, but loses entirely his usual 

speed.” Nay, he does more than 
this, for Mr. Jackson quotes an in- 
stance within his knowledge, of Alkaid 
Omar ben Daudy, an Arab of Raham- 
menah, and governour of Mogodor, 


hands and a half 


“ who had two Saharawan horses in 
his stables [horses of the desert] and 
finding it inconvenient to feed them 
constantly on camel’s milk, he re- 
solved to try them on the usual food 
given to Barbary horses. He accord- 
ingly had their food gradually changed, 
and in a short time fed them altoge- 
ther with barley, and occasionally 
wheat and straw. They grew fat, 
and looked better than before; but 
they lost their speed, and soon after- 
wards died, as if nature had desi ned 
them to be appropriated solely to that 
district, whose arid and extensive 
plains render their use essentially ne- 
cessary.” 

If Mr. Jackson’s famous barb was 
as speedy as one of our profest run- 
ning horses, the experiment of his 
match with the Scheik Abyd Allah 
might tempt our gentlemen of the 
turf to speculate upon an importation 
of one of these Sh’rabah Er’rechs, 
or wind suckers, accompanied with 
a nursery of camels, and an Arab 
for his training groom and rider. His 
breed, however, might be attainable, 
and an object, perhaps, which somg¢ 
may think worthy of the experiment. 

* Gold and silver mines are found 
in several parts of the empire ol 
Marocco, particularly about Messa, 
in the province of Suse.” Of these 
the emperour had caused some to be 
destroyed from reasons of policy, and 
others, particularly one very rich in 
silver, which being situated between 
two clans, who were continually 
fighting for it, was rendered of no 
use to either. Iron, copper, and lead 
ore, saltpetre, sulphur, and antimony, 
of the finest quality are in great 
abundance, and “ vast quantities of 
salt are conveyed by the Akkabas to 
Soudan, where none is produced, and 
on that account is so vajuable at Tim- 
buctoo, that a pound weight is fre- 
quently bartered for an ounce of gold 
dust.” ‘To that city, the great em- 
porium of central Africa, where im- 
mense treasures of gold are amassed, 
and which is as yet unvisited by any 
European adventurer, the curiosity 
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of the reader will naturally be di- 
rected. 

The caravans of Marocco, Fez, 
Tunis, Algier, Tripoli, Egypt, &c. 
have, from time immemorial, carried 
on a very extensive and lucrative 
trade with Timbuctoo, across the 
great desert Sahara, between the 


months of September and April in- 


clusive. From Fez, the distance 
may be reckoned at fifteen hundred 
miles, S.S.E. 

“ The articles transported by the com- 
pany of merchants trading from Fez to 
Timbuctoo, are principally as follows: 
Various kinds of German linens, viz. pla- 
tillas, rouans, brettanias, muslins of dif- 
ferent qualities, particularly muls, Irish 
linens, cambricks, fine cloths of particu- 
lar colours, coral beads, amber beads, 
pearls, Bengal raw silk, brass nails (in 
great request) coffee, fine hyson teas, 
refined sugar, and various manufactures 
of Fez and Tafilelt, viz. shawls and sashes 
of silk and gold, hayks of silk, of cotton 
and silk mixed, of cotton and of wool; 
also an immense quantity of (hayk filelly) 
Tafilelt hayks, a particularly light and fine 
manufacture of that place, and admirably 
adapted to the climate of Soudan ; to these 
may be added red woollen caps, the ge- 
aeral covering of the head, turbans, Ita- 
lian silks, nutmegs, cloves, ginger, and 
pepper, Venetian beads, cowries, and a 
considerable quantity of tobacco and salt, 
the produce of Barbary and Bled-el-jer- 
réde.”’ 

The returns made for these arti- 
cles by the traders at Timbuctoo, 
consist in gold dust, twisted rings of 
Wangara of pure gold, gold rings 
wrought at Jinnie, where they make 
various trinkets of such workmanship 
as would be difficult to imitate either 
in England or France, bars of gold, 
elephant’s teeth, gum of Soudan, 
grains of Sahara [called by us grains 
of paradise] odoriferous gums of ex- 
quisite perfume, for the purposes of 
fumigation, slaves in great number, 
brought from the regions which bor- 
der on the Jibbel Kumra, or Mountains 
of the Moon(so called from their white 
or lunar colour) a chain, which, with 
little or no intermission, runs through 
the continent of Africa from west to 
fast, viz. from Assentee in the west to 
Abyssinia in the east—whilst the 
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finest ostrich feathers and ambergris 
are collected by the caravans in their 
passage on the confines of the desert. 

As the caravans perform their 
stated daily journies over this track- 
less waste, they direct their course 
to certain well known hospitable spots, 
interspersed like islands in the ocean, 
called Oasi’s, or Wahsi’s, which are 
inhabited, cultivated, and of amazing 
fertility and Juxufiance ; in these the 
caravans halt about seven days, for 
the purpose of feeding, refreshing 
their camels, and recruiting their 
water skins. 

There is no reason why any Euro- 
pean traveller might not safely attach 
himself to one of these accumulated 
caravans, and visit Timbuctoo, pro- 
vided only that he had made himself 
a master of the western Arabick ; an 
indispensable accomplishment, which 
I understand Mungo Parke to have 
been deficient in, and of course un- 
qualified for the task he undertook. 


The caravans perform the traverse 
of the desert, including their sojourn- 
ments at the watering places, in about 
one hundred and thirty days, going 
at the rate of three miles and an half 
an hour, and travelling seven hours 
a day. QOut of these one hundred 
and thirty, they rest seventy-five 
days, which leaves fifty-five days for 
actual travelling, and from these data 
the reader may easily make a loose 
computation of the distance. It is 
practicable, however, for caravans to 
perform this journey in much less 
time, and there is a note [p. 241] 
in which Mr. Jackson says, “ That 
when he had a commercial establish- 
ment at Agadeer, he himself received 
a caravan of gum Soudan from Tim- 
buctoo in eighty-two days.” 

As the slaves of Wangara and 
Houssa, purchased by the caravans 
at Timbuctoo, are sold on their re- 
turn to the Moors and Arabs of Barba- 
ry, it is clear that there is a traffick fo» 
the human species carried on between 
inhabitants of the same continent, in 
which no European nation, or even 
individual, is concerned. This traf- 





fick is of high antiquity, long ante- 
cedent to any European practice of 
that reproachful nature. So far, 
therefore, as it may have contami- 
nated the character of the Christian 
trader, he has to plead in extenuation 
of his errour, that he was the last to 
begin, and the first to leave it off. 

The territory of Timbuctoo, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Jackson, 

** May be said to extend northward to 
the confines of Sahara, or the Desert, a 
tract of country about ninety miles in 
breadth; the western boundary is one 
hundred and thirty miles west of the city, 
and the eastern extends to the Bahar Sou- 
dan, or the Sea of Soudan, which is a 
Jake formed by the Nile El Abeede, whose 
opposite shore is not discernible. On its 
opposite or eastern shore, begins the ters 
ritory of the white people, denominated 
by the Arabs N’sarrath, Christians, or 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth. South 
of the river is another territory of immense 
extent, the boundary of which extends to 
Lamlem, or Melli, which latter is report- 
ed to be inhabited by one of the lost or 
niissing tribes of Israel.” 

The city of Timbuctoo would fur- 
nish to the traveller a most interest- 
ing spectacle, forasmuch as it is re- 
sorted to by traders from all the 
neighbouring nations, who enjoy per- 
fect security of property and person, 
with unlimited toleration as to their 
yelizious worship, of whatever de- 
scription that may chance to be. The 
city is about twelve miles in circum- 
ference, and without walls. The 
houses are on one floor, spacious, 
and the apartments lighted by doors, 
that open into an interiour square ; 
the inhabitant not requiring the ac- 
commodation of a window, whilst the 
climate never reminds him of the 
inconvenience of an open door. The 
women are extremely handsome, and 
the men proportionably jealous. In 
every other respect they are hospita- 
ble. splendid, and particularly pride 
themselves in their attention to stran- 
rers. What, then, has a European 


to fear in such a community, and 
where can he be so entirely to his 
heart’s content, as in a country whose 
mines of gold are inexhaustible, and 
where every thittg he sees and touch- 
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es, and can take away with him, js 
that precious metal, the very object 
he adores, the crown of all his wishes, 
the reward of all his travel, the first 
and last great ruling passion of his 
heart? 

The name of the rich and potent 
monarch, who governed Timbuctoo, 
in the year 1800, and was sovereign 
of Bambarra, was Woolo. He js 
native of the country, and, like his 
people, black. His usual residence 
is in the neighbouring city of Jinnia, 
though he has three palaces at Tim. 
buctoo, which are said to contain an 
iminense quantity of gold; and for. 
tunate it is for Woolo, that his sur- 
rounding deserts are such an impassa- 
ble barrier, else his black army of 
five hundred thousand negroes would 
hardly serve to keep certain maraud- 
ing white men from unfurnishing 
those palaces, whose stores are so 
much more tempting to the plunder- 
er than the statues and pictures of 
Italy and Spain. Still there are ave- 
nues, by which commerce may ap- 
proach and reach him, and as he 
will weigh gold even against salt, 
when there is a dearth of that ne- 
cessary in his counury, we have only 
to find those avenues, and his hoards 
at Timbuctoo will gradually melt 
away into general circulation. The 
climate of this yet unvisited city, is 
salubrious in the extreme, which is 
more than men bargain for, when 
they go to a country that abounds in 
gold. The sexes marry early, for 
they are in the latitude of 16° 40%; 
and the natives, as well as those who 
have resided there any considerable 
time, have a suavilty of manners, 
not to be observed on the northern 
side of the desert. There are seve- 
ral large caravanseras, or houses of 
accommodation for travellers in Time 
buctoo, where they will find lodging 
for themselves and their cattle, till 
better provision can be made for their 
establishment. 

I particularly recommend the fol- 
lowing extract to the attention of my 
readers. 
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“ft has been said, that there is an ex- 
rensive library at Timbuctoo, consisting 
of manuscripts in a character differing 
from the Arabick. This I am inclined to 
think has originated in the fertile imagi- 
nation of some poet, or perhaps some 
Arab or Moor, who, willing to indulge at 
the expense of European curiosity, has fa- 
bricated such a story. In all my inquiries 
during many years, I never heard of any 
such library at Timbuctoo. The state /i- 
brary, which is composed for the most part of 
manuscripts in the Arabick, contains a few 
Hebrew, and perhaps Chaldaick books ; 
monget the Arabick it is probable there are 
many translations from Greck and Latin 
authors at present unknown to Europeans.” 
[P. 257.] 

It seems by this account that there 
is a state library, and probably many 
Arabick translations of Greek and 
Latin authors hitherto unknown. 
How much, therefore, is it to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Jackson, qualified 
as he is by his perfect knowledge of 
Arabick, had not found leisure and 
ambition to visit and examine this 
library, which perhaps contains a 
treasure richer and more valuable to 
the enlightened world, than all the 
golden palaces, which the negro mo- 
natch of Bambarra has in his pose 
session ! 


The path seems open to adventure, 
and the time may come, when those 
who send forth missionaries to ex- 
plore those interesting regions, will 
recollect, that when a traveller can- 
not speak the language of the country 
he is in, he will gain very little in- 
formation from the people that inha- 
bit it. 

It is asserted that the mines belong- 
ing to the sultan Woolo are so pure, 
that lumps of virgin gold are con- 
stantly found of several ounces in 
weight. These mines are worked 
by the negroes of Bambarra, who 
are thereby made extremely rich, 
“for all pieces of ore, which they 
take from the mines, not weighing 
twelve mizams, or about two ounces, 
become a perquisite to themselves, 
asa remuneration for their labour, 
and all pieces of a greater weight 
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Negroes. 
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belong to the sultan, and are deposit 
ed in his before mentioned palaces.” 

I shall now conclude by giving the 
substance of certain passages, ex- 
tremelv curious, which relate to the 
river near Timbuctoo, which is called 
the Nile el Abeede, or Nile of the 
In the interiour of Africa, 
and amongst the rich traders, who 
engage in this traffick across the con- 
tinent, there is but one opinion with 
regard to the Nile of Egypt and the 
Nile of Timbuctoo, and that opinion 
is, that they are one and the same 
river, or rather that the latter is the 
western branch of the former. The 
source of the Nile of Timbuctoo is 
at the foot of the western branch of 
the chain of mountains called Jibbel 
Kumra, where it forms a merja, or 
swamp. The copious springs, which 
throw the water up with great force, 
are very numerous, and are found 
on both sides of the mountain, that 
is on the eastern as well as on the’ 
western side. That these streams 
communicate with each other is an 
opinion so general, that the Africans 
express their astonishment, whenever 
the Europeans dispute the fact, and 
assert thatitis a folly to doubt whatthe 
experience of succeeding ages has 
demonstrated to be true. That the 
Nile of Timbuctoo communicates 
with Cairo, has been ascertained to 4 
certainty by a party of seventeen ne- 
groes of Jinnie, who proceeded thi- 
ther in a canoe, on a commercial 
speculation, and reached Cairo, after 
a trafficking voyage of fourteen 
months, who reported that there are 
twelve hundred cities and towns, wit! 
mosques or towers in them, between 
Timbuctoo and Cairo, built on or 
near the banks of the Nile el Abeede 
and the Nile Massar, or in other 
words the Nile of Sondan and the 
Nile of Egypt. Precisely where they 
join is not ascertained, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, has not come to the 
knowledge of my author. The Nile 
el Abcede being the greater, and 
running through a larger tract of 
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country than the Nile Cham, or Nile 
Massar, is called Nile el Kabeer, the 
greater Nile; the Nile of Egypt, 
however, is not called the lesser Nile, 
but always, as above, the Nile Cham, 
or Nile Wassar; Cham being the 
Arabick name for Egypt, when united 
to Syria and other countries) The 
Nile el Abeede overflows in the 
same manner as the Nile of Egypt, 
when the sun enters Cancer. At 
Robes near Timbuctoo, it becomes 

avery large stream. River horses 
and crocodiles are found in it, and 
the country contiguous to its south- 


ern banks is covered with forests of 
primeval growth, in which are many 
trees of great size and beauty. These 
forests abound with elephants of ap 
enormous size. 

I now close my imperfect review 
of this very interesting work, which 
I earnestly recommend to my rea. 
ders, not doubting but they will fing 
it altogether as worthy of their study 
and attention, as the Swedish lites 
have of theirs, who, as I am well in. 
formed, are preparing a translation 
in the Swedish language at the uni- 
versity of Upsala near Stockholm. 








FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


A Poctical Picture of America, being Observations made during a Residence of se. 
veral Years at Alexandria and Norfolk, in Virginia ; Hlustrative of the Manners and 


. Customs of the Inhabitants : 


interspersed with Anecdotes, arising from a general 


Intercourse with Society in that Country, from the year 1799 to 1807. By a Lady. 


12mo. 4s. 1809. 


A picture of America in doggerel 
rhymes, but not a foetical picture ; 
untess this epithet be taken ina sense 
which the fair writer, we suppose, 
cannot mean. We are very modestly 
told that “ no muse is invoked ;” and 
as the lady seems to have no acquain- 
tance whatever on the forked hill, we 
should have commended her pru- 
dence had she abstained from any 
trespass on the manor of the muses, 
and confined herself to the plains of 
humble prose. Nothing is gained by 
lazy and hobbling rhymes, except it 
be the amusement of the reader at 
the expense of the author; for it is 
impossible, when verse is execrably 
bad, to refrain from laughing at it, 
w hether the subject be the travels or 
even the sorrows of a lady. for 
example : 

‘“ Unwilling serious thoughts to check, 

I took a place upon the deck.” 

Further on, we contemplate the 
lady at her ease, regardless even of 
the restraints of rhyme: 

** We'd time enough to look about, 

The wind grew slack—the mate had 
sport.’™ 

The state of society in Alexandria 


is thus depicted : 





** Such dull stupidity was there 

I thought it seemed exceeding clear 

That those who chose to live and stay 

In this same Alexandria, 

Must feed on air, or for a treat, 

‘heir household furniture soon eat.” 

At Norfolk, the lady promenaded 
to ** see the lions :” 

* The weather fine, I walked about 

To see the town, and view the fort.” 

To open our eyes respecting the 
supposed cheapness of living in Ame- 
rica, it is hinted 

** That living is not near so low 

As people hope when first they go.” 

Sometimes the lady “cares not a 
pin” for grammar, when it opposes 
the formation of a rhyme ; though, 
in general, she is net very nice in 
this latter respect :* 

** Sometimes the young men smart ap- 

pears 

And some look well spite of their ears. 

In allusion to female resources in 
America, we are presented with this 
somehowing couplet : 

** As money must be had somehow, 

There every lady has a cow.” 


9 


*In one piece, milk is selected as a 
rhyme to think, 
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The commodities with which the 
markets In Virginia are supplied 
« make a figure” in these elegant 
lines : 

“The mutton tolerably fat. 

The veal as lean as any cat.” 

“Small birds that every tuste may hit 

fhey bring from blackbirds to tom-tit.” 
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“ The other cribs you cheap may buy 

Eighteen for four pence halfpeuny.” 

We are very glad to see that this 
book is printed by subscription; sincé 
benevolence is certainly better than 
taste ! 








FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


La Fete de la Rose; or the Dramatick Flowers ; a Holyday Present for Young Peo- 
ple. By Mrs. B. Hoole. 24to. pp. 22. 6d. 1809. 


We have read these verses with 
singular pleasure ; and young people, 
in their holydays, may be delightfully 
amused by them. A walk in the 
garden, with this book in the hand, 
will be a very interesting entertain- 
ment. The rose, queen of flowers, 
designed to give a feast to her friends ; 
following the example of birds, beasts, 
and insects; but the lilly persuades 
her to have a theatre placed upon the 
lawn, and a tragedy performed, with 
a pantomime following. Many of 
our readers, we think, will readily 
pay for a sight of the tragedy, in- 
terlude, pantomime, and concluding 
banquet, if we treat them witha 
view of the theatre. 

“On a hill, near the lawn, with pale vio- 
lets o’ergrown, 

The queen in iull majesty sat on her 
throne ; 

In a robe of pink satin this Venus was 
drest, 

And a diamond of dew glittered bright on 
her breast : 

A mantle of green moss around her was 
born, 

To soften the radiance it could not adorn ; 

Behind her as guards, the tall ho/y-oaks 
stood, 

The carnation sat near her, a prince of the 
blood ; 

The white rose, and damask too, claimed 
their high stations, 

As peers of the realm, and as royal rela- 
LIONS ; 

For supporters the dilach and jessamine 
came, 


And the flexile lajurmtm bowed low to the 
dame ; 
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But geranium declared it was his place to 
stand 

tarl marshal, by heirship, at majesty’s 
hand; 

And the myrtle, with blossoms all white 
as a bride, 

Placed herself with great modesty, close 
by his side, 

Then powdered auricula headed his cou- 
sins, 

Cowslip, primrose, and polyanth, walking 
by dozens. 
The flaunting ranunculus, yellow and red, 

By the gentle anemone softly was led ; 

Rich stocks of all ages, behind them were 
placed, 

Gay pinks intermingled with infinite taste , 

Convolvolus opened her eyes on the scene, 

And monkshood a moment forgot all his 
spleen. 

The marygold gaudy, and love in a mist, 

With larkspur and hyaciith, shone in the 
list ; 

Mezereon was there in his jacket of red, 

And pining zarcissus, still hanging his 
head ; 

His dashing relation, the daffodil came, 

With sprightly miss Jongui/, a sweet scent- 
ed dame 4 

Poor charity too, in her boddice of blue ; 

And low-bred nasturtiums whom nobody 
knew. 

Though none were invited some coxcombs 
where there, 

And London-pride simpered to see them 
appear ; 

The - sweet-briar and hawthern united to 


screen, 
From vulgar intrusion the throne of their 
queen ; 
But in spite of their thorns ’*twas beset at 
all hours, 
By elegant creepers, and parasite Rowers.” 
p. 7. 
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FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 
Das Kricespiel, Gc. The Game of War. 


THIS game is founded on the prin- 
ciple, that in war success does not 
always depend on the excellence and 
valour of the troops, but much more 
frequently on the combination of 
marches, and on a judicious disposi- 
tion of the different corps of which 
the army is composed. The ancient 
wars, the modern wars in general, 
and, especially, the military events 
that took place in Germany at the 
close of 1805, have corroborated this 
principle, and have suggested the 
idea of this game, which, by uniting 
amusement with utility, offers to mi- 
litary men an instructive recreation, 
by imitating on a map, or plan of any 
kind, the movements of two opposing 


_ armies, and, in which the intention is, 


to reduce the adversary, by skilful 
combinations of tacticks and by taking 
all advantages, to give up the game. 

This game has three distinct re- 
commendations: 1. It is much easier 
to learn than chess: 2. It is more in- 
teresting: 3. It is, especially, more 
instructive to any one who is study- 
ing the art of war: because the same 
principles are adopted in playing at 
it as in real operations in the field, 
and thereby the party becomes fa- 
miliarized with great maneuvres, 
and learns to derive advantages from 
topographical plans, which have al- 
ways considerable influence on the 
motions of armies, and the positions 
taken by troops. 

The implements for this game are, 
a large map, to represent an exten- 
sive district, and a box with figures, 
which are disposed according to the 
rules of the game annexed. The 
combination is such, that it may be 
played on any map, provided those 
who play agree beforehand on the 
different roads, the extent of marches, 
and the strength of the position ;— 
the better to explain these points, 
they are settled on a map that is 
given with the materials for playing 
at this game. 















Pamphlet. 8vo. London, 1809. 
To this character of “the game of B®. 
war,” for which we are beholden toa 
foreign journalist, we would add, that k 
an officer in command is more fre. 
quently at a loss to discern the inten. 
tions of his adversary, than to frus. : 
trate them, when detected, before 
they are put in execution. The plans Bp 
laid by two ingenious players, for the 
movements of their troops, woul 
suggest many resources, of which 
though only one could be executed, 
several might have merit. The habit 
of promptitude and decision, yet of 





selection, after having compared dif- 
fereht plans in the mind, could not 
but be strengthened by a friendly 
opposition of this nature, And the 
after thoughts of what should have 
been done, under existing circum- 
stances, are much inferiour sources 
of anxiety to the mind of the comba- 
tant, than a wrong order given while 
countermarching in presence of the 
enemy. 

Chess is generally understood to 
have been conceived in the same 
spirit as this * game of war.” It 
consists in the attack and defence of 
the sovereign powers of twocountries, 
whose dominions are divided by a 
river. Many famous generals have 
desired that their officers should be 
familiar with the chess board: and 
for the same reason we have thought 
this article deserving of a place in our 
work. 

When Christina, queen of Swe- 
den, was on her journey to Rome, 
she visited the French academy, and 
desired them to proceed in the allot- 
ted business of the evening, that she 
might enjoy their conversation. It 
proved to be the revision of certain 
articles of their dictionary of the 
Irench language. 

The phrase under discussion was: 
“ War is the game of Kings.” The 
president apologized for the subject; 
as being merely accidental, and intend- 


: } 
ing no reflection on crowned heads. toa 
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FORDYCE’S SERMONS TO YOUNG LADIES. 


The queen only laughed, and ex- 
pressed sentiments which have been 
happily rendered by our poet Cowper: 
“War isa game, which were their subjects 
wise, 
Kings should not play at.” 
Nevertheless, in a case like the 
present, we give leave even to sub- 
jects to play at it, as the result of the 
conflict need inspire no remorse. 
Perhaps some among the great body 
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of officers in our island might derive 
profit, in a military sense, from this 
amusement: and though we must re- 
gret the necessity that renders the 
profession of war honourable, yet, 
while that necessity continues (and 
we see no hope of its being removed) 
the advantages to be derived from 
studying it as a science must be more 
than tolerated: they must he com- 
mended, 
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Sermons to Young Ladies. 


By James Fordyce, D. D, 


Philadelphia, republished by 


Mathew Carey, 1809. 


THE author of these sermons is 
certainly a man of taste and genius ; 
and what is still greater praise, he 
appears to have a warm and generous 
concern for the best interests of hu- 
manity. His style, his manner, the 
observations he makes, plainly show 
that he knows the world ; that he has 
carefully studied, and is well ac- 
quainted with the human heart; and 
ihat he is possessed of every qualifi- 
cation necessary to execute the im- 
portant task he has undertaken.— 
There are, indeed, to the best of our 
recollection, no compositions of this 
kind in the English language, in 
which are to be found greater delica- 
cy of sentiment, correctness of ima- 
gination, elegance of taste, or that 
contain such genuine pictures of life 
and manners. 

The author’s style of preaching 
is entirely new, having never, as far 
as we know, been before attempted. 
It requires uncommon talents to suc- 
ceed in it: and he has succeeded to 
admiration. His design is to improve 
the most amiable and most agreeable 
part of the creation, for whose best 
interests he professes an unfeigned 
regard and fervent zeal. He enter- 
tains the highest idea of their impor- 
tance and destination; considers them 
hot in that debasing light in which 
they are too often considered, as 
‘ormed only to be domestic drnudges, 


and the slaves of our pleasures: but 
as intended to be reasonable and 
agreeable companions, faithful and 
affectionate friends, the sweetners and 
the charm of human life; in a word, 
as designed to soften our hearts, and 
polish our manners. Though nature, 
observing the same distinction here, 
as in the more delicate frame of their 
bodies, has, in his opinion, formed 
the faculties of their minds less vigo- 
rous than those of men, yet she has 
bestowed upon them, he thinks, a 
greater sensibility of heart, and 
sweetness of temper; a nicer and 
quicker discernment of characters ; @ 
more lively fancy; and a greater de- 
licacy of taste and sentiment. 
Attend, then, to his instructions, 
ye fair! He addresses you in the 
character of an affectionate brother; 
and you will find him a discreet guar- 
dian, a prudent counsellor, a faithful 
friend, and a_ rational companion. 
Hearken to him, and he will teach 
you how to captivate the heart of 
every virtuous beholder—how to 
spread a Justre round your persons 
superiour to that of all the diamonds 
in the universe—how to enrich and 
adorn your understanding—how to 
enjoy solitude—how to shine in con- 
versation without designing it—how 
to inspire a mixture of cumplacence 
and respect—how to unite decency 
ard sense with mirth and joy. Take 








ra woe 
Hf him for your guide, and he will lead 
hd you from the wide and dangerous 
f walks of idle amusement and dissipa- 
tion, from the gay and fluttering 
scenes of vanity, into the peaceful 
and delightful paths of knowledge, 
genuine beauty, and elegance. He 
will show you how to escape disho- 
nour and remorse, reproach and ri- 
dicule: and prove, that sense and 
capacity, joined to meekness and 
modesty, are exempted from the con- 
dition of every thing else; which is, 
to lose its influence, when it loses its 
novelty. Attend to him, and he will 
teach you to cultivate genuine worth 
instead of artificial forms; to practice 
undissembled sweetness, instead of 
fictitious courtesy; to level the fantas- 
tick structures of pride, and toraise on 
their ruins the plain and modest, but 
pleasing and grateful fabrick of 
meekness and humility. He will show 
you the difference between flattery 
and approbation, between smiles and 
attachment. He will direct you in 
ci the choice of your companions and 
diversions ; how to guard against the 
follies of your own sex, and the arts of 
ours. He will teach you to despise, or 
rather to pity, the futility of those 





i frivolous fops, those empty, conceit- 
ip ed, and insignificant danglers, that 


are to be seen, in such numbers, in 

every place of publick resort—whose 

ie capacity reaches no higher than flat- 

| tering every young woman they see, 

into good humour, by telling her 

perpetually, how handsome, and how 
fine she ise 

He will teach you to dread and 

to guard with the utmost caution 

against those cool, complimental, 

smooth tongued libertines—those sly, 

insinuating, insidious cdeceivers, who 
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have steeled their breasts by system, 
whom the boasted principles of infi- 
delity has raised to a glorious con- 
tempt of all laws, human and divine, 
delivered from the vulgar conceit of 
immortality, and enabled to conquer 
the little weaknesses of nature, with 
the ignoble prejudices of education: 
and such wily wretches, such obdu- 
rate and flagitious offenders, he as- 
sures you, abound every where.— 
Listen then to this faithful and kind 
monitor, and he will convince you, 
that your safety lies in retreat and 
vigilance, in sobriety and prudence, 
in virtuous friendship and_ rational 
conversation: in domestick, elegant, 
and intellectual accomplishments, in 
the guardianship of Omnipotence, 
which can only be obtained by TRUE 
RELIGION, 

Such, and many more such, are 
the important lessons this excellent 
preacher will teach you; nor does he 
approach you, ye fair ones, with an 
austere countenance, or an awful so- 
lemnity. On the contrary, his aspect 
is cheerful and sprightly; he is no less 
entertaining than he is instructive; 
he thinks those persons, strangers to 
irue wisdom, who suppose her mo- 
nitions incompatible with cheerful 
images or joyful ideas; and he is too 
well acquainted with the human 
mind, to hope to reform its errours 
without conciliating its affections, or 
toimagine that the tucoring of terrour 
alone, as he cxpresses himself, will 
produce the love of goodnesse Happy 
the mothers who follow his maxims, 
in forming the taste and manners of 
their daughters ! happy, thrice hap- 
PY», the daughters, who are blessed 
with such mothers. 
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would be difficult, even amid the 
mass of modern publications, to point 
out one so destitute of every qualifi- 
cation to render it worthy of notice. 
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The following is an account of a hunting match in Athol, for the entertainment of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, extracted from “ Gunn’s Historical Inquiry respecting the 


Harp.” 

ISHALL give it in the words of an 
eye-witness. “ I had a sight of a very 
extraordinary sport. In the year 1563, 
the earl of Athol, a prince of the 
blood-royal, had, with much trouble 
and vast expense, provided a hunt- 
ing match for the entertainment of 
our most illustrious and most gra- 
cious queen. Our people call this a 
royal hunting. I was then a young 
man, and was present on that occa- 
sion. Two thousand Highlanders 
were employed to drive to the hunt- 
ing ground all the deer from the 
woods and hills of Athol, Badenoch, 
Marr, Murray, and the countries 
about. As these Highlanders use a 
light dress, and are very swilt of foot, 
they went up and down sonimbly, 
that, in less than two months time, 
they brought together two thousand 
red deer, besides roes and fallow 
deer. The queen, the great men, and 
a number of others, were in a glen, 
or narrow valley, when all these deer 
were brought before them; believe 
me, the whole body moved forward 
in something like battle order. This 
sight still strikes me, and ever will 
strike me; for they had a leader 
whom they followed close wherever 
he moved. This leader was a very 
fine stag, with a very high head. The 
sight delighted the queen very much, 
but she soon had cause for fear, upon 
the earl’s (who had been from his 
carly days accustomed to such sights) 


addressing her thus; ‘ Doyou observe 
that stag who is foremost of the herd? 
There is danger from that stag; for 
if either fear or rage should force 
him from the ridge of that hill, let 
every one look to himself, for none 
of us will be out of the way of harm, 
as the rest will all follow this one; 
and having thrown us under foot. 
they will open a passage to the hill 
behind us.” What happened a mo- 
ment after, confirmed this opinion; 
for the queen ordered one of the best 
dogs to be let loose upon a wolf; 
this the dog pursues—the leading 
stag was frightened—he flies by the 
same way he had come there—the 
rest rush after him, and break out 
where the thickest body of the High- 
landers was. They had nothing for it 
now but to throw themselves flat on 
the heath, and to allow the deer to 
pass over them. It was teld the 
queen, that several of the Highland- 
ers had been wounded, and that two 
or three had been killed outright; 
and the whole body of deer had got 
off, had not the Highlanders, by 
their skill in hunting, fallen upon a 
stratagem, to cut off ‘the rear from 
the main body. It was of those that 
had been separated, that the queen’s 
dogs, and those of the nobility, made 
slaughter. There was killed that day 
three hundred and sixty deer, wit), 
five wolves.” 








him for your guide, and he will lead 
you from tho wide and dangerous 
walks of idle amusement and dissipa- 
tion, from the gay and fluttering 
scenes of vanity, into the peaceful 
and delightful paths of knowledge, 
genuine beauty, and elegance. He 
will show you how to escape disho- 
nour and remorse, reproach and ri- 
dicule: and prove, that sense and 
capacity, joined to meekness and 
modesty, are exempted from the con- 
dition of every thing else; which is, 
to lose its influence, when it loses its 
novelty. Attend to him, and he will 
teach you to cultivate genuine worth 
instead of artificial forms; to practice 
undissembled sweetness, instead of 
fictitious courtesy; to level the fantas- 
tick structures of pride, and toraise pn 
their ruins the plain and modest, but 
pleasing and grateful fabrick of 
meekness and humility. He will show 
you the difference between flattery 
and approbation, between smiles and 
attachment. He will direct you in 
the choice of your companions and 
diversions ; how to cuard against the 
follies of yourown sex, and the arts of 
ours. He will teach you to despise, or 
rather to pity, the futility of those 
frivolous fops, those empty, conceit- 
ed, and insignificant danglers, that 
are to be seen, in such numbers, In 
every place of publick resort—whose 
capacity reaches no higher than flat- 
tering every young woman they see, 
into good humour, by telling her 
perpetually, how handsome, and how 
fine she is. 

He will teach you to dread and 
to guard with the utmost caution 
against those cool, complimental, 
smooth tongued libertines—those sly, 
insinuating, insidious deceivers, who 
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have steeled their breasts by system. 
whom the boasted principles of inf- 
delity has raised to a glorious con- 
tempt of all laws, human and divine, 
delivered from the vulgar conceit of 
immortality, and enabled to conquer 
the little weaknesses of nature, with 
the ignoble prejudices of education: 
and such wily wretches, such obdu- 
rate and flagitious offenders, he as- 
sures you, abound every where.— 
Listen then to this faithful and kind 
monitor, and he will convince you, 
that your safety lies in retreat and 
vigilance, in sobriety and prudence, 
in virtuous friendship and _ rational 
conversation: in domestick, elegant, 
and intellectual accomplishments, in 
the guardianship of Omnipotence, 
which can only be obtained by TRuE 
RELIGION. 

Such, and many more such, are 
the important lessons this excellent 
preacher will teach you; nor does he 
approach you, ye fair ones, with an 
austere countenance, or an awful so- 
lemnity. On the contrary, his aspect 
is cheerful and sprightly; he is no less 
entertaining than he is instructive; 
he thinks those persons, strangers to 
true wisdom, who suppose her mo- 
nitions incompatible with cheerful 
images or joyful ideas; and he is too 
well acquainted with the human 
mind, to hope to reform its errours 
without conciliating its affections, or 
tolmagine that the tusoring of terrour 
alone, as he cxpresses himself, will 
produce the love of goodness. Happy 
the mothers who follow his maxims, 
in forming the taste and manners of 
their daughters ! happy, thrice hap- 
py, the daughters, who are blessed 
with stich mothers. 
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The following is an account of a hunting match in Athol, for the entertainment of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, extracted from “ Gunn’s Historical Inquiry respecting the 


Harp.” 

ISHALL give it in the words of an 
eye-witness. “ I hada sight of a very 
extraordinary sport. In the year 1563, 
the earl of Athol, a prince of the 
blood-royal, had, with much trouble 
and vast expense, provided a hunt- 
ing match for the entertainment of 
our most illustrious and most gra- 
cious queen. Our people call this a 
royal hunting. I was then a young 
man, and was present on that occa- 
sion. Two thousand Highlanders 
were employed to drive to the hunt- 
ing ground all the deer from the 
woods and hills of Athol, Badenoch, 
Marr, Murray, and the countries 
about. As these Highlanders use a 
light dress, and are very swilt of foot, 
they went up and down so nimbly, 
that, in less than two months time, 
they brought together two thousand 
red deer, besides roes and fallow 
deer. The queen, the great men, and 
a number of others, were in a glen, 
or narrow valley, when all these deer 
were brought before them; believe 
me, the whole body moved forward 
in something like battle order. This 
sight still strikes me, and ever will 
strike me; for they had a leader 
whom they followed close wherever 
he moved. This leader was a very 
fine stag, with a very high head. The 
sight delighted the queen very much, 
but she soon had cause for fear, upon 
the earl’s (who had been from his 
carly days accustomed to such sights} 


addressing her thus; ‘ Doyou observe 
that stage who is foremost of the herd? 
There is danger from that stag; for 
if either fear or rage should force 
him from the ridge of that hill, let 
every one look to himself, for none 
of us will be out of the way of harm, 
as the rest will all follow this one; 
and having thrown us under foot, 
they will open a passage to the hill 
behind us.’ What happened a mo- 
ment after, confirmed this opinion; 
for the queen ordered one of the best 
dogs to be let loose upon a wolf; 
this the dog pursues—the leading 
stag was frightened—he flies by the 
same way he had come there—the 
rest rush after him, and break out 
where the thickest body of the High- 
landers was. ‘hey had nothing for it 
now but to throw themselves flat on 
the heath, and to allow the deer to 
pass over them. It was told the 
queen, that several of the Highland- 
ers had been wounded, and that two 
or three had been killed outright; 
and the whole body of deer had got 
off, had not the Highlanders, by 
their skill in hunting, fallen upon a 
stratagem, to cut off ‘the rear from 
the main body. It was of those tha‘ 
had been separated, that the queen’s 
dogs, and those of the nobility, made 
slaughter. There was killed that day 
three hundred and sixty deer, wit! 
five wolves.” 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSAL MAGATINE. 


On the Conduct of Lady M. W. 


STR, 

THE sensibility of lady Monta- 
gue is generally supposed to have 
been equal to her wit. A higher en- 
comium could scarcely be passed, for 
in wit she certainly was not inferiour 
to any of her sex. It is with reluc- 
tance that I point to lady Mary’s con- 
duct, in regard to Henry Fielding, as 
a proof that she could be disdainful 
and unfeeling ; but a just appreciation 
of characters, which are held forth 
for publick applause, is so necessary 
to the welfare of the moral world, 
that my presumption in this particu- 
lar must need Hittle apology. 

Henry Fielding was second cousin 
to lady Montague, both being de- 
scended in the same degree from 
George Fielding, earl of Desmond. 
In addition to his claim on the score 
of affinity, Fielding’s pretensions, as 
a gentleman and a wit, were assured- 
ly sufficient to entitle him to the 
same consideration bestowed on 
Pope; but these two writers appear 
to have been received by her ladyship 
in avery different manner. Pope was 
admitted to an extreme of famie 
liarity, and his letters are written in 
a correspondent train of confidence. 
Yielding waited at her door, as the 
poet attends his patron, and concludes 
a letter, which appears expressive of 
his usual manner to lady Mary, in 
these words:—* I shall do myself the 
honour of calling at your ladyship’s 
door to morrow, at eleven, which, if 
it be an improper hour, I beg to 
know from your servant what other 
time will be more convenient.” The 
man thus liable to rejection, and thus 
distant in mode of address, was her 
eousin, and of high rank in letters; 
but he was necessitous. Pope, whose 
epistles denote the acknowledged 


consequence of the writer, and who 
could readily appoint the proper 
hours for the lady to ca// on him, was 
rich. There lay the most important 
difference; for ladies of wit and sen- 


Montague towards H. Fielding, 


sibility, like the common world, are 
fond, it seems, ofa gilded toy. 

Throughout every letter in which 
lady Mary mentions Fielding, she is 
entirely silent on the relationship that 
existed between them; and her lady- 
ship admired his talents; but then she 
knew his poverty. “Since I was 
born,” she observes in a letter to her 
daughter, “no original has appeared, 
excepting Congreve and Pielding, 
who would, I believe, have approach- 
ed nearer to his excellences if not 
forced by necessity to publish with- 
out correction, and throw many pro- 
ductions into the world, he would 
have thrown into the fire, if meat 
could have been got without money, 
or money without scribbling. The 
greatest virtue, justice, and the most 
distinguished prerogative of man- 
kind, writing, when duly executed, 
do honour to human nature; but 
when degenerated into trades, ave the 
most contemptible way of getting 
bread ” 

Her ladyship regrets the death of 
Fielding, but merely as a writer, and 
as a being that relished existence — 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague ap- 
pears at one period to have been 
afraid, and at another ashamed, to 
own for a cousin the author of Tom 
Jones! “I am sorry,” writes lady 
Mary, “ for H. Fielding’s death, not 
only as I shall read no more of his 
writings, but I believe he lost more 
than others ; as no man enjoyed life 
more than he did, though few had 
less reason to do so; the highest of 
his preferment being raking in the 
lowest sinks of vice and misery. His 
happy constitution (even when he 
had with great pains half demolished 
it) made him forget every thing when 
he was before a venison pasty, or over 
a flask of champaigne; and I am per- 
suaded he has known more happy 
moments than any prince upon earth. 
His natural spirits gave bim rapture 
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SHENSTONE’S PASTORALS.—CROCODILES OF THE NILE. 


yith his cook-maid, and cheerfulness 
when he was starving in a garret.” 
It may be averred that the dissipa- 
ted habits of Fielding rendered him 
an improper intimate for a lady; but 
still he was entitled to the considera. 


tion due toa relation and a man of 


genius. The frequent low pleasures 
in which Fielding was accustomed to 
indulge may, perhaps, in some part, 
be attributed to the scantiness of his 
finances. Lady Montague was con- 


535 


nected with many persons of consee 
quence and power. Through the me- 
dium of these she might have recom- 
mended her cousin to the notice of 
the court, and have given him an op- 
portunity of proving that he was as 
well calculated to be an honour to his 
family in point of general demeanour, 
as from poignancy of wit and fertility 
of imagination. 
I am, sir, your’s, &c. 


J.N. B. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


SIRy 

YOUR correspondent, Mr. Ban- 
nantine’s remarks on pastoral poetry, 
are very ingenious and entertaining. 
But I do not exactly agree with him 
in his opinion of Theocritus, and 
other pastoral writers. They deserved, 
I judge, better treatment. 

With respect to Shenstone’s cele- 
brated ballad, I am one of those few, 


j who think with Mr. B. that a great 


part of it borders upon nonsense; in- 
asmuch as to render the whole ridi- 
culous. It is an excellent subject for 
the burlesque: and I really wonder 
that its namby-pamby strain should 
have received praise from Johnson, 
and that it was never travestied be- 
fore “the Devon and Cornwall Po- 
ets,” thought proper to make merry 
with it. For the amusement of your 
readers, I shall insert in this place a 
few stanzas from the parody alluded 
to. After which, I must beg leave to 
recur to my first position, that Theo- 
critus “ deserved better treatment.” 

In reading the following “ risum 
teneatis ?” 


** My beds are all furnished with fi@as, 
Whose bitings invite me to scratch ; 
Well stocked are my orchards with jays, 

And my pigsties white over with thatch: 
1 seldom a pimple have met, 

Such health does magnesia bestow ; 
My horse-pond is bordered with wet, 

Where the flap-ducks and sting-nettles 

grow. 

I have found out a gift for my fair, 

In my Cheshire some rotton Pye found; 
But let me the plunder forbear, 

Nor give that dear bosom a wound: 
Though oft from her lips I have heard, 

That the rotten her palate would please; ; 
Yet he ne’er could be true, she averred ; 

Who would rob the poor mite of his 

cheese.” 
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“*T sleep not a wink all the night, 
And my days they do dolefully pass, 

Till I see her (O! exquisite sight! ) 
Come tripping it over the grass. 

Oh, say can’st thou hear me complain, 
Nor list to thy shepherd so true ? 

O! come, and give life to the swain, 
Who now is a dying for vou ; 

No hurt my sweet Phillis shall ail, 
By Venus the goddess I vow, 

For, whilst I am holding the pail, 
Why——She shall be milking her cow.” 








FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 
Some Observations upon the Habits attributed by Herodotus to the Crocodiles of the 


Nile. 
THE history of Herodotus is one 


of the most valuable of literary pro- 
ductions. It is the most ancient, and 


By M. Geoftroy-Saint-Hilaire.* 

itis also, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant, on account of the number and 
value of the facts which it contains. 


* Tramslated from the ‘Annales da Muscum d’Flistotvre Naturelle.” 











Jt has had many detractors, however ; 
especially at that time when the ridi- 
culous question was agitated respect- 
ing the preeminence of the ancients 
over the moderns. Ierodotus can be 
accused of relating prodigies only 
when he is contemplated by the 


standard of our own Institutions: 
but, if we visit Egypt, and view its 
ancient monuments and catacombs, 
and consider its numerous and mag- 
nificent remains of social organiza- 
tion, we shall be convinced that He- 
rodotus has added nothing to the 
picture of antiquity, which he has 
delineated. 

Such was the opinion which I 
formed while among the ruins of 
the famous Thebes and its hundred 
gates. I passed the greatest part of 
the month of October there, in the 
year 1799; and I employed some 
moments of leisure in ascertaining 
the veracity of Herodotus with regard 
to his observations upon natural his- 
tory. I shall confine myself, at pre- 
sent, to what he has said, respecting 
the crocodile. 

I had only this opportunity of 
studying this celebrated animal. It is 
known that he is found no where but 
in the Zhebaid andin the Upper Nile. 
Not having remained long enough at 
Thebes, to corroborate all the obser- 
vations of Herodotus, I supplied my 
deficiencies by inquirics of the fisher- 
men of Luxor, of Carnat, and of Me- 
dinet-Abou. 

It may be necessary to observe, 
that these sort of people, in Egypt, 
have more knowledge of their trade, 
and more acquaintance with the ha- 
bits of aquatick animals, than their 
brethren in Europe. The occupation 
is hereditary, and descends from 
father to son: and their knowledge 
is transmitted with accuracy; for 


they dread nothing so much as a 
fruitless expenditure of time and la- 
bour. They say, in the same sense 
as naturalists, and almost always wiih 
Singular precision, such a animal ts 
of such a genus, and sitcha one is but 
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also our dual nomenclature, and the; 
designate each species by its generick 
and specifick appellation. 

Ilowever, I was not wholly without 
distrust. I suspected their indolence 
of mind and their servility of charac. 
ter. They do not love much talking ; 
and, from the hope of a good reward, 
they have the courtesy of not dis. 
pleasing any one by contradiction; 
hence, they almost naturally reply 
yes to every question that is put to 
them, provided they are not interest. 
ed in it. 

Thus forewarned, my readers will 
be enabled to exercise a discretionary 
judgment. 

Herodotus, in the translation of M. 
Larcher, commences thus upon the 
subject of the crocodile :— 

* Let us now pass to the crocodile and 
its natural qualities.—It never eats during 
the four most severe months of winter.” 

I interrogated my fishermen upon 
this point: but they did not compre: 
hend me. Yet, the position of Hero- 
dotus is not contrary to the known 
character of reptiles. Bartram asserts, 
positively, the same thing of the cro- 
codiles or caymans of North Ameri 
ca; but, to be sure, these animals 
live in a colder climate, inhabit a 
younger soil, and are enabled to find, 
more easily, barren places, where 
they may conceal themselves and 
remain torpid during the winter. If 
crocodiles were still to be found in 
Lower Egypt, as they were in the 
time of fierodotus, it is very probable 
that his observation would be true: 
that portion of Egypt (especially on 
the shores of the Pelusiack branch and 
of lake Menzaleh) being covered by 
inaccessible marshes, and being also 
much colder, both trom its northern 
position and from the abundant rains 
that fall during the winter. Should not 
Herodotus, therefore, be considered 
as speaking only of these crocodiles 
in the neighbourhood of the sea ? 

“ Though it has four feet, yet it is am- 
phibious. lt passes the greater part of the 
day in dry places, and the whole night in 
the river; for the water is warmer than the 
air andthe dew.’ 
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These observations are strictly 
true. All crocodiles do this, unless 
some local circumstances combine to 
render it impossible. ‘They live in 
troops, on the tops of the islands, 
which are very numerous in the ri- 
verse They never leave the spot that 
gave them birth, except to seek for 
prey ; and they return, at stated pe- 
riods, and repose, In common, upon 
the strand—They never believe 
themselves safe. Hence, if they hear 
ihe least noise, and, above all, if they 
perceive any one coming towards 
them, they plunge into the water, se- 
parate from each other, and swim 
about at hazard. 

When any persons come to the 
shore which they inhabit, and remain 
there a length of time (as I had the 
patience to do for half a day with 
some friends and my guides) it causes 
them the greatest uneasiness. They 
cannot remain under water more 
than ten minutes at a time, and they 
do not even wait ten minutes without 
raising their heads so that their snout 
is level with the surface of the water. 
—The nasal apertures being in the 
middle, they are thus enabled to draw 
in the air, Which, from the peculiar 
organization of the parts, passes into 
the tracheal artery, without any of the 
ambient water. But this manner of 
breathing while swimming, fatigues 
them after a while. Then they sepa- 
rate Into two troops; the smallest 
°O to a distance to find some beach 
where they may be safe; but the 
larger ones content themselves with 
approaching the slope which is pro- 
duced at the head of each island by 
the deposited sediment of the earth. 

So much inguietude at the sight of 
4 single man, shows a timidity of 
character ; and, in fact, the crocodile 
isa fearful animal on land; but he is 
quite the reverse in the water. It is 
not prudent to bathe near him. The 
‘ries of terrour that were uttered by 
the inhabitants of Luxor, at behold- 
ing a Frenchman commit the rash 
ict, Were sufficiently indicative of the 
of the 
OL. It. 
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power and ferocity of the crocodile. 
It is no uncommon thing to meet, in 
the Thebaid, countrymen who are 
deprived of an arm or a leg ; and if 
they are asked to what accident they 
owe their loss, they reply, ¢hzs mis- 
Jortune hafipened to me from a croco- 
dile. 

** They lay their eggs upon the earth, 
and hatch them there.” 

Aristotle says the same of the in- 
cubation of the female of the croco- 
dile. The fishermen, however, assure 
me that the heat of the sun alone 
hatches the eggs of the crocodile. 
Should Herodotus be understood, in 
the expressions which he has used, 
as meaning the care which the mo- 
thers bestow upon their eggs when 
they are upon the point of being 
hatched? I asked how long a time 
elapsed between the laying of the 
eges and the birth of the young cro- 
codile. They always replied a month, 
without being able to specify the 
exact number of days. 

Two enemies of the crocodile, the 
ichneumon and the ¢ufinambis*, are 
constantly employed in seeking for 
its eges, of which they are very fond. 
These animals excited the gratitude 
of the ancient Egyptians, by attack- 
ing thus, in its very source, the re- 
production ef an animal so fatal to 
Egypt. 

The tufiinambis, which swims very 
well, carries on, besides, a constant 
war with the young crocodiles, and 
continues the pursuit of them till 
they take shelter amone'st larger in- 
dividuals of their species. 

The Egyptians imagine that the 


tupinambis is the crocodile in its first 


state ; and, though they have often 
had opportunities of correcting them- 
selves in this errour, yet they perse- 
vere in it; for that which approaches 
to the marvellous, will never want 
enthusiasts to relate it, nor the cre- 
dulous to believe it. 


** Of all known animals, there is not one 


which becomes sd great after having been 
* Ouaran el bar of the Arabs : Lacerta 
Niotica t Of Tluss 
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so little. The eggs are not much larger 
than those of a goose, and the animals that 
rssue from them are in proportion to the 
eggs: but they gradually grow and reach 
to seventeen cubits, and even more.” 

Elian relates that there was to be 
seen one of twenty five cubits under 
Psammeticus, and another of twenty 
six under Amasis; and the learned 
have determined that this measure 
was nearly equal to thirty five or 
thirty seven feet. Prosper Alpinus, 
Hasse!quist, and Norden, speak of 
crocodiles that were thirty feet in 
length. M. Lacipierre, an officer of 
health, and a member of the French 
commission in Egypt, was in posses- 
sion of teeth which had belonged to 
a crocodile of equal dimensions. Now, 
we know that a crocodile, when it is- 
sues from the eg¢, is nine inches 
iong. It is capable, therefore, of ac- 
quiring more than forty times its 
original length. What Herodotus 
says of the size of the egg, is also 
perfectly correct. 

* {t has the eyes of a hog, the teeth are 
projecting, and of a size in proportion to 
that of the body.” 

Pere Fenillée [Observ. tom. 3, p. 
373] says of the crocodile of St. Do- 
mingo, that it has the eyes of a hog ; 
which, doubtless, implies that the 
crocodile has a small prominent eye, 
‘he upper part of which is covered 
and almost hidden. Its under eye-lid 
moves in an upward direction. As, 
according to the relation ef Swam- 
merdam, the pupil of the eye is capa- 
ble of contraction, like that of the cat, 
and of becoming perpendicularly 
long, some Jearned individuals, and 
especially M. Camus, who saw a liv- 
ing crocodile at Paris in 1772, have 

ound that its eyes have more resem- 
blance to those of a cat than ofa pig. 
i shall simply observe, that this is a 
quality which it possesses in com- 
mon with many nocturnal animals, 
as also being furnished with a mem- 
Arana nictitjans. 

With regard toits tecth, every one 
is acquainted with them ; and besides, 
\{. Lacepede, in his interesting arti- 
ele of the Crocodile, may be consulted. 


“ft is the only animal which has ne 
tongue.” 


Yes, doubtless, which has no ap- 
parent tongue. Such is the opinion 
that would be formed from an in. 
spection of the living animal, and 
which has been given by Aristotle in 
two parts of his works, by Seba, Has. 
seljuist, and all travellers. But, not. 
withstanding, the tongue has been 
discovered by Olaiis Wormius, Gi. 
rard, Borrich, and Blasius. The early 
anatomists of the academy of scien- 
ces have also described it ; and they 
suspected the accuracy of Herodotus 
in consequence ; but surely he may 
be forgiven that he did not know 
what after ages have discovered only 
by means of anatomical research. 

** It does not move the under jaw, and 
it is the only animal, also, which moves th: 
upper jaw towards the under one.” 

Much has been written for anc 
against this position ; but I am asto. 
nished that it should have been sec 
long questioned. The crocodile is, in 
fact, the only known animal, whose 
upper jaw (between the parts o/ 
which the skull ts to be found) moves 
towards the inferiour one, whieh ha: 
scarcely any motion at all, Herodotus, 
however, could not establish this dis- 
tinction. He had, under his eyes. 
living crocodiles, and he was fully 
justified in speaking, as he has spo- 
ken, of the motion of their jaws. 

“The claws of the crocodile are ver 
strong, and the skin on the back is so co 
vered with scales, as to be impenetrable. 


It is impossible, in fact, to pene- 
trate the armour of the crocodile. 
without using iron weapons: leaden 
bullets flatten on his sides, but do not 
enter, unless they happen to strike 


him near the ears. 
‘* It cannot see when in the water; bu’ 
when above the surface its sight is ver) 


exact.” 

The first proposition can_ only 
mean that he sees less perfectly unde: 
water ; but the second is strictly 
true. Procofiius has verified this fact. 
He often endeavoured to approach 
: enough to crocodiles to shoot a' 


them, but the moment he was per 
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ceived they fled and disappeared. I 
have repeated the same observations 
at the isle of Thebes and at that of 
Hermuntis. 

The moment the crocodiles per- 
ceived me, I saw them slowly turn 
themselves and make tewards the 
river. At first, they proceeded with 
caution, and with a measured pace ; 
but, arrived within a certain distance, 
they leaped, all at once, into the wa- 
ter. I approached the beach which 
hey had quitted, and from the im- 
pression of their feet on the sand, the 
largest among them had leaped at 

jeast eight fect. 

I am also informed that crocodiles 
ear at a great distance. My conduc- 
‘orsy Who were not ignorant of this, 
recommended me to preserve the 
strictest silence, as the only means 
of approaching near to them. 

“ As it lives in the water, it has its 
hroat filled with leeches. All animals, 
every beast, avoids it; it lives in amity 
with nothing but the trochilus, _from 
whom it receives most important services. 
it keeps its mouth open, the shee chilus 
nters and eats up all the leeches. The 
crocodile feels so much pleasure in being 
‘hus relieved, that he never commits any 
jutrage upon his deliverer.” 

This passage is one which has ex- 
ercised the ingenuity of commenta- 
‘ors mere than any other. Some have 
denied the fact altogether ; but it is 
certain, that they are wrong in thus 
impeaching the veracity of this his- 
torian. I took every pains possible to 
ascertain the fact that there is a 
small bird, which, flying constantly 
from beach to beach, and continually 
occupied in seeking for its food, en- 
ters sometimes into the throat of the 
crocodile when it is asleep, and eats 
the insects that are there sucking its 
blood, and not leeches, in the strict 
acceptation of the word, such as M. 
Larcher uses it in his translation. 
There are no leeches in the Nile; 
but there is a vast number of gnats 
cngendered on its surface, which are 
a great torment to the crocodile, by 
inserting their proboscis into the 
orifices of the glands, which are very 
Numerous in its tongue and palate. 
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It has not yet been discovered what 
is the bird which performs this good 
office for the crocodile, except by 
ridiculous stories, which have been 
invented by way of explanation. 

Blanchard, among others, in the 
Memoirs de PAcademie des Inscrifi- 
tions, attributes to it (doubtless from 
a false interpretation of an expression 
of Scaliger’s) thorns on the back and 
at the end of the wings; and he de- 
scribes it as a busy servant who en- 
deavours to put the crocodile to sleep 
by a gentle tickling. Can it have been 
thought that the invention of this 
fable would increase the veracity o! 
Herodotus ? 


Marmol, who knows as little upon 
this subject as Blanchard, says that it 
is a white bird, of the size of a thrush. 


The greater part of translators have 
made it a wren, by giving a meaning, 
too absolute, to a passage in Pliny 
respecting the ¢rochilus; but this 
errour has been removed by’ M: 
Larcher, who justly observes tha‘ 
the wren is 3 wood bird, which dwells 
in dry places and hedges. 

Aldrovandus, who lived before all 
the modern “terat?, has approached 
the nearest to truth, when he conjec- 
tures, from several passages of Ari- 
stole and Atheneus that the trocht- 
lus is the coureur, an aquatick bird, 
very quick in running, having long 
legs and a straight and slender beak. 

Salerno endeavours te support this 
opinion by new proofs. 

Lastly, the trochilus has been dis- 
covered in medern times. Father 
Sicard, one of the missionaries sent 
to the Levant, notices it under its 
Arabian name of Sag-saz. It is to be 
lamented that he did not indicate to 
what species this individual belongs. 

There is no bird so frequent on the 
shores of the river as the trochilus 
Hasselquist has described it under 
the name of charadrius egypfitius. Itis 
a distinct species, though very simi- 
lar to the small plover of Europe. 
Aristotle and Atheneus are both 
perfectly right in saying that it runs 
very quick, and that it goes, In calm 
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to seek 


weather, its food in the 


water. 

** All beasts and animals fly from the 
crocodile.” 

The common heron, on the con- 
trary, seems to be fond of it: at least, 
he seeks the neighbourhood of the 
crocodile; but he takes care to have 
the river between him and his friend, 
doubtless, from motives of safety. — 
Wherever herons are seen, there can 
be no doubt of crocodiles being found 
on the other bank. I recollect that 
the presence of these birds directed 
us, on the 2Ist October, 1799, to a 
troop of fifteen crocodiles, which 
were reposing quietly upon land, and 
whom we threw into confusion by a 
cannon ball which our vessel fired 
upon them: the herons were not 
alarmed, but continued to watch. 
They keep thus very near the croco- 
diles to avail themselves of the ter- 
rour which they create in the river, 
and to be ready to seize the fish 
which their presence causes to fly in 
every direction. 

The pelican has the same instinct : 
but he does not confine himsell to 
this sole fishing, nor does he persist 
with the same perseverance as the 
heron. 


“ When the crocodile reposes upon 


land, he has the habit, almost always, of 


iurnmg towards the side whence the wind 
blows, and of keeping his mouth open.” 

This is a fact which I have fre- 
quertly verified, both at the isle of 
Thebes and Hermuntes. I have been 
able to observe, very distinctly, upon 
the moist sand, the traces of two 
troops of crocodiles which my ap- 
proach had driven away ; almost all 
of them had their throats directed 
towards the northwest. Some of 
them had been lying on their sides, 
and the impression of their half 
opened jaws was very visible on the 
sand. 

My guides availed themselves of 
these circumstances to make me ob- 
serve the difference between the 
males and females. I thought, in- 
deed, that I could observe that the 
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impressions which they attributed 
to the males, had a head much 
stronger, but shorter than the others. 
On this oceasion they boasted much 
of the superiority of the males over 
the females ; adding, that the males 
knew very well how to make them- 
selves obeyed, by biting the females, 
or striking them severely with their 
tails. 

*“Some of the Egyptians consider the 
crocodiles as sacred animals. The inha- 
bitants of Thebes, for example, have a 
great veneration for them. The sacred ero- 
codile is nourished with the flesh of vic. 
tims, and with other prescribed food. As 
long as it lives, it is taken the greatest care 
of; when it dies, they embalm it, and de. 
posit it ina sacred chest.” 

Many mummies of crocodiles were 
found in the catacombs where the 
people of the city of Thebes were 
buried. I myself found two: M. Pug: 
net, one of the most able of the me- 
dical men belonging to the army of 
the east, found also, avery fine one: 
and, lastly, the grottos of He/etia were 
filled with the bones of large croco- 
diles that had been embalmed. I have 
also brought, from the same places 
and from the burial grounds of Mem- 
phis, the figures of crocodiles model- 
led in porcelain, and in baked earth. 

“The inhabitants of the environs of 
Thebes, select a crocodile, wnich they 
rear and instruct with such care, that it 
will suffer itselfto be touched by the hand. 
Thev adorn it with earrings, made of 
gold or stone.” 

‘There is not a single citcumstance, 
even down to so minute a one as this, 
which I have not had an opportunity 
of verifying. Having had occasion for 
the head of one of my crocodile 
mummies, I drew it forth from its 
bandages, and I had the satisfaction 
of perceiving, from the apertures in 
its ears, that they had been perforated 
to hang ear-rings in them. 

I have thus commented upon every 
paragraph of Herodotus respecting 
the crocodile, and I have done it 
without prejudice. I may be suspect- 
ed of admiring this great man, and [ 


am willing to confess that I do. 
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FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


An Account of the Colony of-Cayenne, in South America; with Anecdotes of the 
celebrated Victor Hugues—from the French of Piton. 


GUIANA, or Grand Terre, is a 
part of America, properly so called, 
comprehending about ten degrees of 
latitude ; bounded, on the east, by 
the north Atlantick ocean; on the 
west, by the mountains of the Corde- 
ers ; on the north, by the river Oro- 

co; and on the south, by the river 
of the Amazons, or the Line. 

I'rench Guiana, is divided into dis- 
tricts, which take their names from 
‘he principal rivers or capes. ‘The 

VWaroni and Oyafioe are the only ri- 
vers Which have their source in the 
ereat chain of mountains, which, in 
this part of the world, separate the 
waters which flow towards the ocean, 
from those which fall into the Ama- 
zone The rivers Adana, Synnamart, 
Oyac, and Afifironague, spring from 
the mountains of the second class ; 
the others, less considerable, from 
the mountains of the inferiour order. 
All have several branches, more or 
less rapid, increased by a great num- 
ber of smaller streams. - 

The chief place of the colony of 
Cayenne, is generally known by the 
name of the Jsland of Cayemie; but 
no. just idea can be formed of this 
island, if it is represented as being 
separated at a distance from the con- 
tinent, and surrounded by a sea, na- 
vigable for vessels of all descriptions. 
On the contrary, when the navigator 
first makes this land, it appears to 

him as forming a part of Zerra Zir- 
ma. Possibly it might have been so 
formerly. At present it is only sepa- 
rated from it by a river, or strait, 
which rises and falls with every tide, 
and which can be only navigated by 
boats, or vessels of very little bur- 
then, 

The greatest breadth of the island 
of Cayenne, measured on a line run- 
ning from east to west, is four 
leagues, or twelve English miles ; 
ts greatest Jeneth from north to 


south is sixteen miles and a half; 
and its circumference, taking in all 
its winding's, is about fifty miles. That 
part of the circumference bordered 
by the ocean, and which is to the 
north east, may, perhaps, be about 
eleven or twelve miles. 

The town of Cayenne, situated at 
the north-west extremity of the island, 
at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, is fortified, and might be ca- 
pable of being advantageously defend- 
ed by a small mountain which Is close 
to it. Its latitude is 4 degrees 56 mi- 
nutes, and longitude 54 degrees 35 
minutes, from the meridian of Paris, 
according to the observations of M. 
de la Condamine, in 1744, 

The days and nights are equal 
throughout the year, with the excep- 
tion of about half an hour, which we 
lose from September to March, but 
gain in the six other months. Day 
appears at half-past five; and at six 
the sun darts from the bosom of the 
ocean, surrounded with clouds of bril- 
liant purple. We have two summers, 
two equinoxes, two winters, and two 
solstices. The heat 1s tempered by 
abundant rains, which fall during the 
winter solstice, from the middle of 
December to March, and return 
again from May to the end of July, 
when the summer commences, and 
continues to December. The sun is 
twice vertical here, the 20th of Aprfl. 
and the 20th of August. It is but lit- 
tle felt the first time, owing to the 
rains, by which the earth is so moist- 
ened and cooled. Its return, however, 
gives about six weeks of fine weather, 
which dries up the ground a little ; 
but the fickleness of these climates 
often deceives the planters, who 
would be able to reap two abundant 
crops, if the summers and winters 
were regular. Europeans wiil smile 
at hearing of summer and winter in 
the torrid zone. The summer is 
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scorching sun, which, for several 
months, is only refreshed by a sort 
of breeze, which blows constantly 
from the east, or north-east, during 
the day. This wind comes from the 
sea, and gets the better of the land- 
breeze. This latter is only felt on the 
coast at certain hours, almost always 
morning and evening, just at sunrise 
and at sunset. 

The winter is one continued fall of 
rain, so heavy and abundant, as often 
io inundate whole plantations, and 
cover them entirely with a sheet of 
water. The rain sometimes falls for 
fifteen days successively, without the 
slightest intermission. It was this 
which made the Abbe Raynal say, 
that the shore, where the colony of 
1768, had disembarked, was a land 
under water. The winter 1s some- 
times, however, dry and warm ; then 
the plants and the trees wither; the 
north wind, with its dry, cold, ni- 
wous breath, burns and parches up 
the flowers, fruits, and tender buds: 
such is the north wind of warm cli- 
mates, more destructive than a 
scorching sun in a dry summer in 
urope. 

The ofd town of Cavenne has a 
very miscrabie the 
houses are nothing more than 
wretched cabins, with sashes without 
class; a beap of buildings, erected, 
or rather huddled together, without 
art or taste; sloping streets, dirty 
and narrow ; and paved, one wouid 
suppose, from the pain we ielt in 
walking through them,with the points 
of bayonets. in place of carriages 
and phaetons, old sorry looking jaces, 
more lean and wretched than the 
animals which drag our hackney 
coaches, seven or eight fastened to a 
vehicle meant for a cart, drag slow- 
ly along seme barrels of salt beef or 
fish. In the old town, houses of two 
stories high are palaces; and stores, 
which are let out for eight or ten 
thousand francs per annum (from 
350 to 450 pounds British) as magae 
zines for the different productions of 
i.e colonies, or of Ikurope. 
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The new town is more regular, 
more lively, although built in the 
same style, on a Savanna, or mar. 
shy meadow, drained about fifteen oy 
twenty years ago; the whole, taken 
together, is less considerable than 9 
large village in France. The houses 
appear empty, or, for the most part, 
occupied by people of colour, who 
have nothing, do nothing, trouble 
themselves about nothing, and whe 
live more at their ease than our ree 
spectable tradesmen in France, whom 
the sun never shines upon in bed, and 
who labour hard all day. Here every 
one sells, exchanges, buys, and re- 
sells the same thing again; every 
thing is almost at the price of its 
own weight in gold, and every one 
procures it without scarcely knowing 
how. This paradox is very easily 
understood, when we come to know 
the colonies. Those who inhabit them, 
spend with profusion the money they 
acquire without trouble ; their indo- 
lence is so great, that sooner than in- 
commode themselves, they will pay 
a servant to pluck the fruits which 
are under their hands, and anothei 
to carry them to their mouths. Those 
who arrive from Europe pay for all; 
and when vessels are delayed, and do 
not arrive at the usual time, the 
famine becomes general without 
alarming any person. 

Popwation——There are as many 
diiierent races of men here, as there 
are distinctions under a monarchy. 
The wh:tes, or planters, who differ 
from the Europeans by their light 
hair, their fale and sometimes dead- 
“ke countenances ; the negroes, by the 
shades more or less grounded in their 
skins, of bronze, of ebony, or a red- 
dish copper, approaching to a sort of 
brownish red. The mixture of all 
these colours gives a race of people 
not unlike the jacket of harlequin. 
An Indian and a white woman will 
have a child, whose skin is of a red- 
dish white. A negro and an Indian 
woman, one of a copper hue, tinged 
with brown. A white man and a ne- 
gress, a mulatto. A mulatto and 2 
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white woman, a mestee. A mestee and 
a white, a guadroon. Each species 
has its various shades of singularity, 
and often partakes of the influence 
of their country. The Indian has all 
the cunning, the jealousy, and the 
ferocity, of the wandering tribes of 
the three Arabias. The negroes, 
the idle, crafty, malicious, yet shall 
low and confined ideas of the savages 
of Africa. The others spring from 
the mixture of the different races, 
vith the vices of the climate, and the 
stupidity of their ancestors ; indeed, 
it is a matter of doubt, whether it 
were not to be wished, that there 
were more blacks than those Aa//- 
vhites in our colonies. 

That part of Cayenne which is on 
the continent is but partially cultiva- 
ted. The principal plantations are 
there; but they are situated at a 
ereat distance from each other. The 
post of Synnamari owes its name to 
a fountain about two leagues to the 
southeast, near the river, remark- 
able for the salubrity of its waters. 
There formerly was a hospital there ; 
but it does not now exist. Synnamari 
is at the northwest extremity of a 
large Savanna of 15 or 16 miles long, 
and eight or ten wide. It consists of 
15 or 16 huts, the melancholy re- 
mains of the colony of 1763. Kona- 
mana, the place allotted for the ba- 
nished deputies and others, is six 
leagues further on. Some merchants 
of Rouen landed there in 1626. The 
shore, from which the sea has retir- 
ed full two leagues and a half, was 
then under water almost to the moun- 
tains. The Konamana appeared to 
them a-proper situation to found a 
colony, Cayenne and its environs 
being then peopled only by savages. 
They settled upon the summit of the 
rocks, in order to carry on a war 
against the Indians. At the end of 
three weeks, three-fourths of them 
were carried off by pestilential fe- 
vers, and the remainder got on board 
their vessels, and set sail for France. 

- The chief productions of Cayenne 
are sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo. 


roucou.—The sugar-cane originally 
came from Asia, whence it was car- 
ried to Europe, and the island of Ma- 
deira.f~ This latter place furnished a 
part of what the Europeans brought 
into America. There are two sorts § 
the one yellow, the other violet. The 
last sort was cultivated here by the 
Indians, before we discovered the 
New World. North America pro- 
duces a tree not unlike oyr maple, 
from which sugar is obtained by ma- 
king incisions in it. The process of 
curing it is much less expensive than 
that from the cane ; it is tapped twice 
a year, and yields a white agreeable 
sugar, but less solid than that from 
the cane. 

The cotton tree is a shrub, which 
the planters are obliged to keep in a 
dwarfish state, in order to render it 
more productive. It is not certain, 
whether it is a natural plant of the 
country. It is not to be met with in 
the woods of Guiana ; and yet before 
our discovery, the Indians cultivated 
it to make hammocks and other ar- 
ticles. The leaf is broad, octagonal, 
smooth, and soft, on the inside, and 
a little woolly on the out. The flower 
is of a beautiful yellow, shaped like 
a bell, and not unlike that of our 
gourd or pumpkin. When the flowe: 
falls off, a large pod, something in 
the shape of an egg, appears, which 
contains the cotton and the seed. 
When this egg is fully grown, the 
heat opens it, and it shows four or 
five small black grains about the size 
of our vetches; from this grain is 
made an oil. The cattle are very fond 
of them, and wili often destroy the 
fences to get at them. The cotton 
tree bears in a year. It gives two 
crops annually ; but that of the month 
of March, which is but trifling, i: 
frequently destreyed by the caterpil 
lars, which always spring up afte 
the first rains. The cotton of Cayenne 
is more esteemed in trade than that 
of other colonies, as much from its 
superiour quality, as from the care 
they bestow upon its culture. 
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fee, and the transportation of it from 
Arabia into Europe and America, is 
thus related.—It is said, that a flock 
of sheep having discovered a wood 
of coffee trees, loaded with the ber- 
ries full ripe, began to browse upon 
them, and that very evening the 
shepherd was surprised to see his 
flocks returning home to the fold, 
frisking and leaping. He followed 
them ; tasted the berries ; found him- 
self more lightsome and cheerful ; 
and was surprised to find the same 
flavour in the kernel as in the pulp 
of the-fruit. He dried and roasted 
some of them; smelt the perfume, 
and related his discovery to a Mor- 
lack, or priest, who took it to prevent 
his falling asleep during his long me- 
ditations. The use of coffee soon 
passed from Asia to Africa, Europe, 
and to both the worlds. The Dutch 
succeeded in raising the plants in 
Europe in hot houses ; and having 
Shared them with France, these sorts 
of magazines furnished the first seeds 
which were sent to America. The 
{sland of Martinique got hers from 
the Botanical Garden at Paris; but 
if we are to believe a tradition pretty 
aenerally known, those of Cayenne 
were brought from Surinam. It is 
said, that some soldiers of the gar- 
rison having deserted, and gone over 
to the Dutch colony, soon repented 
of their fault, and wishing to return 
co their colours, they brought to the 
government of Cayenne some grains 
of coffee, which then began to be cul- 
tivated in the colony of Surinam; 
that they obtained their pardon in 
consequence of the service they 
thereby rendered to Cayenne, and 
the great advantages she would de- 
rive from its culture. It is also said, 
that this happened so late as the 
years |715 or 1716, when Mons. de 
la Motte Aigron was commander ia 
chief. 

The coffee of Cayenne is of an ex- 
cellent quality. It thrives in all lands 
which are in an elevated situation, 
It very soon degenerates in a poor 
soil, and never arrives at perfection 


but in that which is good. As there 
is but little of the latter in the colony, 
there are but few coffee plantations 
of any extent. The trees being plant. 
ed, and attended to, with all the care 
which this sort of culture requires, 
thrive as well as those of the Dutch 
at Surinam and. Demera; but the 
quality of the coffee is inferiour. 

Towards the summit of the moun- 
tains, the cocoa tree extends its scat- 
tered branches ; and, under its large 
leaves, conceals its brown fruit, sur- 
rounded with a soft, pulpy sap, en- 
closed in a spherical, streaked kind of 
cap. There is reason to believe the 
cocoa is a native of Guiana; at least, 
it is certain, that a forest of it, of con- 
siderable extent, is known here. It is 
situated beyond the sources of the 
Oyapiok, on the borders of a branch o! 
the Yari, which runs into the river of 
the Amazons. It is generally believ- 
ed, that the species of cocoa cultiva- 
ted in the colony originally came from 
this forest, because the natural in. 
habitants of the country, settled on 
the banks of the Oyafok, made seve- 
ral journeys to this part, either for 
the sake of visiting other nations, or 
when they sent expressly, to bring 
the seeds of cocoa, when the price of 
this article could easily support the 
expenses of these journeys, which 
were pever much to these people. 

Indigo thrives very well in some 
parts of the colony, more especially 
on the borders of the river dfpro- 
nague, Where the soil is dry.and rich. 
These is a sort of wed indigo, which 
naturalists call dud, which grows. 
without cultivation, at a little dis- 
tance from the sea. It is celebrated 
for its medicinal qualities, and is 
much used in all complaints ofa bil- 
lious nature. 

The Roucou yields four harvests 
in the year. It fears neither. cater- 
pillars nor worms, which make such 
havock amongstthe canes and cotton. 
Nothing but the heaviest rains ever 
injures it, or makes it. shed. The tree 
which produces the roucow is always 
loaded with fruit and flowers. Its leaf 
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resembles our winter pear tree ; its 
fower, our hedge rose; its fruit, 
contained in a prickly husk, like our 
horse chesnut, is separated into two 
divisions of small seeds. A roucor 
tree in full bearing, is a beautt-ul 
sieht; but the gathering it, like the 
indigo, is unhealthy. ‘ihe roucou is 
only cultivated in Guiana, by the In- 
dians, who stain their bodies with the 
red colour they extract from it. The 
herries of the roucou are made into 
a paste, which 1s much used in cos 
louring different stuffs.—The vanilla 
likewise thrives here. It is a native 
of the country. It is tall and luxuri- 
ant, like the vine. he fruit resembles 
the banana. The Indians alone cul- 
jvate it, and make it an article of 
ommerce with the colonists. 

All the tropical fruits and plants 
are found in Gultana in abundance. 
The dread fruit and the mango, from 
the IXast Indies, were introduced 
some years ago, and have succeeded 
well. 

The rivers abound with various 
‘inds of fish ; but they are also infest- 
d with swarms of alligators or cro- 
odiles, as large as those of the Nile. 
i'hey are so voracious, that they scru- 
ple not to attack boats, and often drag 
way the fisherman and his lines. 
Some of them are’full thirty feet in 
wngth, and, as the interiour of the 
country is but little known, it is pro- 
bable there are much larger ones. 

The forests abound with animals 
and wild beasts of every description. 
Tigers are very numerous, and oiten 
take off cattle from the plantations. 
Man has many enemies on this great 
continent; and amongst them ser- 
pents of an enormous size. Were I 
to relate what many people of the 
colony have told as facts, relative to 
these reptiles, few would believe me. 

In the year 1773, the court of 
France determined to establish a spice 
varden at Cayenne, and caused a 
number of various plants to be brought 
there from India. Two other expe- 
ditions followed in 1784 and in 1788, 
VOlse Ife =x 
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both from the Mauritius —The clove 
and cinnamon succeeded very well ; 
the other plants perished on the pas- 
sage. For a considerable length of 
time, the cultivation of these trees 
was prohibited to the colonists, which 
of course prevented their increase 
This system having been abandoned, 
the court sent several plants to St. 
Domingo and Martinique, in 1787, 
and 1788. At present, the govern- 
ment of Cayenne is occupied in in- 
creasing the spice gardens through 
the colony. In the latter end of 1798, 
it distributed a great quantity of seed, 
and several plants of cloves and cin- 
namon to all the planters who asked 
for them; and the gardens of the 
town offer to the view alleys of the 
mango growing beside the clove tree. 

The strait which separates the 
island of Cayenne from the main, is 
about a mile and a half wide. There 
are but few villages on the maim. Of 
these the chief are Synnamarét and 
Konamana. ‘The latter place was fix- 
ed upon for the residence of the un- 
fortunate deputies. priests, and others, 
who were transported under the san- 
culinary decrees of the revolutionary 
tyrants. It is a wretched village, con- 
sisting of a few huts, or Jrdian kar- 
bets; 19 a remote desert situation, 
surrounded with almost impenetrable 
forests, and distant about 90 miles 
from Cayenne. From this place the 
celebrated senator Bartheleml, ex- 
director ; menerals Picheeru, Willot, 
Ramel, and five others, made their 
escape, through the woods, to Suri- 
nam, in (799, from whence they got 
to Barbadoes, where they were fur- 
nished with a passage to Europe by 
the British covernment. The cele- 
brated Collot ad’ HHerbois, well known 
im the bloody annals of the revolution 
for his crueltics and murders, died 
here. When he was taken ill, the sur- 
g¢on, who was appointed to attend 
the exiles, asked what was his com- 
plaint—=* I have a fever, and a burn- 
ing perspiration. -— I belicve it wellm 
You fershire with euilt and crimes.” 
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Colfot turned from him, and burst 
into tearse He called on God and the 
holy virgin to come to his assistance. 
A soldier, to whom, at his first ar- 
vival, he had preached his doctrine 
of atheism and infidelity, approach- 
ed and asked him, why he invoked 
that God and that virgin, whom, but 
afew months before he had turned 
into ridicule? “ Ah! my friend, my 
tongue belied my heart.” And then 
added: “ My God, my God, dare I 
still hope for pardon? Oh! send me 
some consolation ; send me some one 
who will turn aside my eyes from 
the fire which consumes me. Oh 
t;od ! my God! grant me some peace 
and comfort.” 

The approach of his last moments 
was dreadful aud horrible in the ex- 
treme. While a priest was sent for, 
he expired in dreadful agony, vomit- 
ing blood, and every limb distorted. 
& Discite Justitia moniti, et non tem- 
nere Divos.”—The day of his inter- 
The negroes 
who were to bury him, anxious to 
get to their dances, scarcely put him 
in the earth. His body became food 
for hogs, and birds of prey. 

Such was the end of a man who 
possessed many excellent qualities— 
weak, but Irascible to excess ; gene- 
rous without bounds ; little regard- 
ing fortune; a stanch friend, but a 
nost implacable enemy. ‘he revo- 
lution was his ruin. He meant to ex- 
piate his crimes in some sort, in the 
history of his hfe, which he began ; 
but his notes could not be found after 
his death. 

The garrison of Cayenne consists, 
eenerally, of about five hundred re- 
gular troops, which, with the militia, 
who form a force of about fifteen 
hundred men, are under the com- 
mand of the governour or commis- 
sioner, who has the chief military, as 
well as civil command. The present 
commissioner is the celebrated oene- 
val Victor Hugues, who commanded 
at Guadaloupe | during the revolution, 
md who is well known in the new 


ment was a holyday. 
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world. A sketch of his life may not 
be unentertaining. 

Victor Hugues, born at Marseilles, 
in France, is about the middle age 
and size, rather inclining to be lusty, 
His whole appearance is so expres- 
sive, that his most intimate and best 
friends dare net accost him without 
fear. His heavy, ordinary countenance 
expresses the feelings of his soul. His 
round head is covered with short, 
thick, black hair, which stands in all 
directions, like the serpents of Eume- 
nides. In passion, which is his habi- 
tual fever, his large, thick lips, the 
seat of ill humour, make you not 
wish that he should open them to 
speak. Hlis forehead, covered with 
wrinkles, raises or lowers his heavy 
eyebrows upon his large, hollow, 
black eyes.—His character is an in- 
comprehensible mixture of good and 
evil. He is brave, buta liar to excess ; 
cruel, yet feeling ; politick, inconsis- 
tent, and indiscreet ; rash, but pusil- 
lanimous ; despotick and cringing ; 
ambitious and crafty, sometime: 
loyal; his heart brings no one affec- 
tion to maturity ; he carries every 
thing to an excess ; although objects 
strike upon his soul like lightning, 
yet they leave a strong, marked, ters 
rible impression. He recognises me- 
rit, even at the very moment when he 
oppresses it; he destroys a feeble 
enemy; he respects, nay, fears, ¢ 
courageous adversary, even though: 
he triumphs over him. Vengeance 
has made him many enemies. He 
easily foresees, and provides for, 
emergencies ; ambition, avarice, the 
thirst of power, tarnish his virtues, 
iniluenceall his thoughts, and identify 
themselves with his very existence. 
Fle loves nothing, wishes for nothing, 
toils for nothing, but gold; he sets s¢ 
high a value on this metal, though 
he already has abundance, that he 
would wish the very air he breathes, 
the nourishment he takes, and the 
fricnds who visit him, were all com- 
posed of gold. The small portions he 
has scattered at Cayenne, are like she 
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acts of generosity of the Parnal, or 
of Mithridates, scattering gold upon 
the plains of Cisica, to dazzle and re- 
tard the conqueror. These great and 
varying passions are sustained by an 
indefatigable ardour; a never-ceas- 
ing activity; by enlightened Views ; 
and means always certain, whatsoever 
they may be. Neither guilt nor vir- 
tue hinders him from employing both 
one and the other to serve his pur- 
pose, though he well knows the dif- 
ference between them. Ever fearful 
of delay, he always lays hold of the 
first favourable means which offer. 
[e appears to honour atheism, which, 
however, he only professes outwardly. 
He has a strong, sound, judgment ; 
a most retentive memory ; he is a 
sood practical seaman; a_ severe 
administrator ; an equitable and en- 
lightened judge, when he only listens 
(o his conscience and his understand- 
‘ng; an excellent man in any crisis 
of danger and of difficulty, when no 
ereat Management is required. Al- 
‘hough the inhabitants of Guadaloupe 
and Rochefontain reproach him with 
abuses of power, and revolutionary 
excesses, Which decency and hu- 
manity shudder at, yet the English 
(and I have been a witness to it) give 
the highest credit to his tacticks and 
his bravery. 
From a cabinboy Hugues became 
a pilot, and afterwards a baker at St. 
Domingo. At the first insurrection 
of that colony he went over to France, 
and was elected a member of the po- 
pular society, and of the revolution- 
ary tribunal, at Rochefort ; got him- 
self to be appointed agent to Guada- 
loupe; retook that Island from the 
English, and, in all the Antilles, ac- 
\uired the esteem of the English, and 
the execration of the colonists. The 
‘tormy,and unsettled times, in the 
midst of which he lived, has com- 
pletely revolutionized his spirit, and 
alife of peace and tranquillity is to 
him a sort of anticipated death. 
His very name was dreaded through 
the colony ; his arrival was looked 
‘pon as the coming of a wild beast; 


the sound of joy gave place to those 
of terrour and dismay. He was so well 
convinced of the odium which attend- 
ed him, that when he was appointed 
to the command of Cayenne, he sro} 
a letter of recommendation from 
Jeannett, who succeeded him at Gua- 
daloupe, of which, on his arrival, he 
caused copies to be circulated in eve- 
ry district. The following is a copy 
of it :— 

“ Worthy inhabitants of Cayenne, 
lay aside your fears. I know that 
citizen Hugues appears terrible in 
your eyes; he will restore happiness 
to your colony ; he asks no more of 
fortune. He will cause you, by his 
clemency, to forget the miseries 
which Guadaloupe experienced un- 
der his government. It will be his 
chief ambition to deserve your con- 
fidence and esteem.” 

Most people took this letter for a 
piece of sarcastick irony, and very few 
indeed, gave faith to it. 

His policy began to manifest itself 
on his arrival. He permitted the ban- 
ished deputies to visit the Island of 
Cayenne, with proper passports— 
Which was never done by former 
agents. He even visited their hospi- 
tals. The government, he said, had 
ordered him to treat them with at- 
tention. He praised those inhabitants 
who had done acts of kindness to 
them. He wished, he said, to restore 
peace and order. He made no change 
in the system of police, as left by 
Burnel ; because the consular govern- 
ment had only appointed him provi- 
sionally. He paid off the debts of the 
colony, and corrected the errours of 
his predecessor. He gave balls and 
splendid entertainments. The troops 
which had disembarked along with 
him were a mixture of deserters 
from all nations—men ready tounder- 
take any thing, if the thermometer of 
politicks should again descend to 
anarchy. Whenever prizes were 
brought in, he had their produce 
shared most equitably He put the 
black soldiers on the same footing as 
the white; new modelled their dis 
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cipline, and brought them to perfec- 
tion. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
for the first six months he could gain 
no friends. He had even the precau- 
tion to get himself praised in some of 
the Paris journals, that the colonists 
might see how he was respected in 
francé. 

Jt would appear difficult toreconcile 
such rigorous measures as he adopt- 
ed, with the good he has done the 

colony ; and still less, with the praises 
which certain journals bestow upon 
him. Herevived trade and commerce, 
by making himself a merchant. He 
opened, in his own name, a mercan- 
tile concern, 1n which he sometimes 
figured as a merchant, and sometimes 
as an agent, to set what value he 
thought proper on the different arti- 
cles. 
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In the course of his long residence 
at Guadaloupe, he has amassed a con. 
siderable fortune. Some say he is no: 
worth less than cighty, or a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, most par: 
of which, it is said, he has well se. 
cured in America; dreading, per- 
haps, were he to place it in France, 
some pretext would soon be found to 
make him disgorge some of his ill. 
eotten wealth. 

Yet, in spite of his activity, he has 
experienced several losses. Famine 
has visited the colony no less than 
three times during his agency. He 
was never disconcerted. He caused 
the police to be observed with the 
utmost severity, and kept the ne- 
groes in subjection, more by the ter- 
rour of his name, than by his procla. 
mations. 











TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
STR, 

AS the present destructive war on 
the continent holds out no induce- 
ment to visit regions annually manu- 
red with human blood, I occ: isionally 
amuse mysclf with turning over a 
few foreign publications imported 
into this country. 

That your readers, however, may 
not be disappointed, I think it neces- 
sary to inform them, that my taste 
for reading is confined chiefly to na- 
tural history, and the useful, domes- 
tick arts; insomuch that I have, fora 
tong time, held politicks, metaphy- 
sicks, and all speculative branches of 
knowledge, in utter detestation. 

Among the works i lately received 
by way of Hamburgh, I met with a 
very extraordinary French pamphlet, 
on the ingenuity of spiders; and J 
much doubt, whether any of your fair 
or unfair readers might conjecture, 

how this frightful little animal has S, 272 
on essential manner, contributed to the 
conguest of Holland, by the #rench ! 
A proposition so cxtraordinary re- 
muires a Satisfactory cx planation. 


BRITISH 
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It is weii known that several ani- 
mals, such as frogs, cats, cocks, & 
are influenced by the electricity o: 
the atmosphere, and that they are un- 
doubtedly sensible of the approaching 
changes of the weather. The spider, 
that gloomy companion of the afflict: 
ed and wretched in cells, is peculiarly 
susceptible of impressions originating 
from the different states of the air; 
and according to an account* given 
us by M. D’Isjonvyal, that insect is, 
perhaps, the most curious and encer- 
taining in animated nature. 

In the commotions which took 
place in Ifolland, when the stadthols J 
der was reinstated by the Prussiat 

* Sur la découverte du rappgrt constant, 
entre Papparition on Ia disparition, le tra- 
vail ou le non-travail le plus ou le moins 
d’étendue des toiles, ou des fils @attaclic 
des arraignées des différentes especes; 
et les variations atmosphériques du beau- 
tems 41a pluie, du sec 4 Phumide, mais 
principalement duchaud au froid, et de la 
gelée 4 glace au veritable dégel; par le 
Citoyen Quatremere D’ Isjonval, a la Haye, 
1795, chez van Cle ef 
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ams, M. D’Isjonval was arrested 


ence 
CON. and imprisoned at Utrecht, where he 
$ not spent upwards of seven years, depri- 
dred ved of his liberty. To amuse himself 
par during this long confinement, he 
I se. courted the acquaintance of spiders, 
per- studied their temperament and consti- 
nce, tution, and, after a long series of ac- 
1d 'to curate observations, he made the im- 
s ill. portant discovery, that they were the 
most weather wise of all creatures. 
hes Their fresentiment of approaching 
miné changes is incomparably more refined 
ian and certain, than the variations indl- 


He cated by the best barometers, ther- 
mometers, and hygrometers. A wea- 


used 
“the ther glass points out only the pro- 
.. bable state of the weather for the next 
fer. day ; but with respect to t permanent 
ite, or long continued state of the atmos- 
phere, this instrument cannot be re- 
tied upon. Spiders, however, have 
not only an obvious sensation of the 
approaching changes of the weather, 
similar to that manifested by a ba- 
rometer, but they also indicate, with 
ani: ihe greatest exactness, the more dis- 
, &e, tant changes for a considerable length 
Ly oi of time; nay, they foretell with pre- 
e uD cision, for a period of ten days or a 
hing fortnight, those states of the atmos- 
ider, phere which are of a settled nature. 
Hict- M. D’Isjonval was so great a friend 
iarly and admirer of spiders, that in his 
uting room, towards the end of autumn, he 
air ; once counted not less than 4000 cob- 
rivell webs. He informs us in the work 
t 1s, before quoted, that most spiders, in- 
nicer: deed, conceal themselves during win- 
ter; but a few still remain active and 
took cheerful, even in that severe season, 
thol: § and continue their usual Jabours. 
ssiali ‘These brumal spiders presage an in- 
tense degree of cold or frost, fre- 
ant, quently no less than ten or fifteen 
e tra: | days previous to such a change, even 
noins though they should make their ap- 
taclic pearance in very mild weather, which 
an might still continue for several days. 


ciate Thus the captive general was en- 


de li abled to predict the uncommonly se- 
vere frost, which decided the fate of 
(folland ; for though appearances did 
not at first answer his expectations. 
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the predictions were strictly verified 
by the event. 

On Wednesday, the 16th of Janu- 
ary, 1795, the wind changed to the 
northward. On Thursday it began to 
freeze, and the frost increased to such 
a degree, that the French were en- 
abled to enter Utrecht, and to re- 
lease their imprisoned countryman. 
But on the 20th of January, an unex- 
pected thaw threatened to frustrate 
the design of the invaders, who had 
advanced with all their heavy artil- 
lery, accompanied by an army of one 
hundred thousand men, to passtheicy 
bridges which nature had apparently 
constructed for facilitating their 
hostile operations. In this critica! 
situation, M. D’Isjonval, however, 
remained firmly and _ confidently 
attached to the prognosticks afford- 
ed him by the social spider— 
He, without hesitation, seized one of 
his meteorological assistants, con- 
fined him in a glass vessel, and de- 
livered him over to general Van 
Damme, then commanding officer at 
Utrecht, with a request to send this 
creature as a hostage to general Pi- 
chegru, who had his head quarters at 
the Hague. And lo! the long legged 
messenger did not disappoint the ex- 
pectations formed of his prophetick 
talentse The frost recommenced the 
next day with greater intensity than 
had been experienced in Holland for 
ages, and that ill fated country be- 
came an easy prey to the revolution- 
izing republicans. 

The discoverer of this extraordi- 
nary faculty in spiders further re- 
marks, that from their appearance i: 
autumn, he has deduced rules for as.- 
certaining the probable degree of ve. 
getationin meadows or pasture land:, 
during the. following summer. In 
consequence of such conjectures, h: 
informs us, that he would ventur: 
upon a mercantile speculation, to 
purchase large quantities of butter in 
the winter ; as he was convinced thir 
demand for this article would bx 
great, and its price be considerably 
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from his pamphlet, whether the event 
has justified his expectations. 

Nor does the ingenious ex-general 
determine, with any degree of preci- 
sion, to which species of the spider 
he was particularly indebted for this 
important information. He says, in- 
deed, that those spiders which spin 
their webs in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, serve as the most accurate ba- 
rometers ; but he does not point them 
eut by the names of the different 
species. It is, however, probable he 
alludes to the aranea redimita ; yet 
those winter spiders which, accord- 
ing to his account, appear singly in 
that season, seem to belong to ano- 
ther genus, and this again consists 
of several species. 

The manner in which these un- 
tutored little artists carry on their 
operations, conformable to the im- 
pendiig changes of the atmosphere, 
is shortly this: If the weather is 


likely to become rainy, windy, or in: 


other respects disagreeable, they fix 
the terminating filaments, on which 
the whole web is suspended, unusual- 
jy short ; and in this state they await 
the influence of a temperature which 
ts remarkably variable. On the con- 
trary, ifthe terminating filaments are 
made uncommonly long, we may, in 
proportion to their length, conclude, 
that the weather will be serene, and 
eontinue so at least for ten or twelve 


days. But if the spiders be totally in. 
dolent, rain generally succeeds ; 
though, on the other hand, their ac- 
tivity during rain is the most certain 
proof, that it will be only of short 
duration, and attended with fair and 
very constant weather. According to 
further observations, the spiders re- 
gularly make some alteration in their 
webs or nets, every twenty-four 
hours. If these changes take place 
between the hours of six and seven 
in the evening, they indicate a clear 
and pleasant night. 

It were much to be wished, that, 
from a multitude of such experimen- 
tal facts, a regular system could be 
formed; as it may not be very difli- 
cult to observe the labours of spiders, 
according to their different species. 
In this manner, an atmosftherical ara- 
neoogy could be produced; a work 
which might not only be useful in 
regulating undertakings by land and 
sea, but which, likewise, would be of 
the greatest importance in mercantile 
speculations. M. D’Isjonval has, in- 
deed, promised to furnish the publick 
with a celendrier aranecologiqgue; but Il 
have not been able to learn, whether 
he really has fulfilled, or yet intends 
to fulfil, his promise. 

I remain, with many good wishes 
for the prosperity of your excellent 
magazine, sir, your devoted servant, 

CiNCINNATUS, 





FYROM THE BRIT! 


SH MAGATZINE, 


ACCOUNT OF SOCIVIZCA, A FAMOUS ROBBER. 


TO make the life of a robber pro- 
ductive of publick utility, it would be 
necessary, that being interrogated by 
2 philosopher, he should unveil, with 
the utmost candour, the tortuous 
windings of his soul. Then we might 
learn how, and by what degrees, 
crime became familiar to him; ob- 
serve the struggles between vice and 
those principles of justice of which 
no human heart Is ever entirely de- 
vested. Then we might lament the 
cefeat of virtue, and “tremble at the 


terrible dominion which vice exer- 
cises over those minds of which it is 
become absolute master. From such 
a display the reader might derive an 
increased love of goodness, justice, 
and integrity, and an augmented hore 
rour of their opposite. He would be 
endowed with more circumspection, 
and especially in those circumstances 
which tend to seduce him into more 
dangerous consequences, and lead to 
a forgetfulness of the principles of 
honour. 
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If the life af Socivizca is devested 
in part of these useful requisites, it 
is not without interest, from the num- 
ber and variety of adventures in which 
he engaged, and from the publication 
having been prohibited by the old 
drench government. 

Socivizea was born in 1725, at Si- 
miovo, of parents who professed the 
Greek religion. His father occupied 
a farm, the proprietors of which were 
Turks, and treated him and his fa 
inily with excessive rigour. Soci- 
vizea, being of a turbulent and fero- 
cious disposition, was indignant at 
ihese circumstances, and frequently 
plotted with his brothers the means 
of revenge. The father, who was of a 
mild and pacifick turn, exhorted them 
to patience and resignation ; advice ill 
suited to the impetuosity of Soci- 
"1ZCa. 

At length, chance brought the 
masters of the farm, who were three 
brothers, to lodge at the house of So- 
civizca’s father, with a sum of eigh- 
teen thousand sequins in their pos- 
session. ‘The young man, addressing 
himself to his brothers, convinced 
them that they could never find a 
safer opportunity of avenging and en- 
riching themselves, and by his per- 
suasion they murdered their three 
onests. 

They did not, after committing 
this crime, betake themselves to 
flight ; and although strict inquiries 
were made, and even some persons 
were executed, no suspicion, tor 
time, fell on the real delinquents. 
However, in about a year, doubts 
were entertained; partly from So 
civizca’s imprudence in displaying 
hts real character, and partly from 
the quantity of money which the fa- 
mily were suddenly enabled to ex- 
pend. They then thought it prudent 
to decamp, with the money they still 
retained. The father, who was very 
old, died by the way. 

They stopped at Ymoschi in the 
territories of the republick of Venice, 
mcereased their wealth, built a house, 
and opened a shop, which th v sto- 


red with excellent and expensive mer- 
chandisee This was in 1745, when 
Socivizca was twenty years old. 

The tranquil life of a merchant did 
not suit his active disposition. He re- 
turned to Montenero, attended by ten 
persons, who resolved to share his 
fate, and in the course of the summer 
massacred forty Turks. His fury 
was entirely directed against that 
people, and it is even averred, that 
he never committed an offence against 
the subjects of Venice, or those of 
Austria. 

Atter making a great number of 
expeditions, in which he was joined 
by one of his brothers, he returned to 
Ymoschi, where he resided in tran- 
quillity for nine years, employed in 
the trade established by his family. 
Yet from time to time he made ex- 
cursions to assassinate some Turks. 

The brother who had accompanied 
him in his expeditions, being unable 
to settle in a quiet life, joined tlre 
most furious aiducos in the country. 


The aiducos were formerly a band of 


Morlachians, who associated to op- 
pose the Turks on the frontiers, in 
order to hinder them from penetra- 
ting beyond their limits ; but at pre- 
sentthe term is used merely to denote 
robbers on the highway. This youth 
formed an intimate comnexion with 
a Morlachian of the Greek religion, 


and chose him for his frobatime. This 


association was an affair of great ce- 
remony among the Morlachians. 
‘Those who resolved to become /rro- 
butimes, went together to the altar, 
each holding a taper in his hand, and 
the priest pronounced some prayers 
over them. Thus united, the triends, 
or firobatimes, bound themselves mu- 
tually to assist and serve each other. 
Socivizca’s brother made an injudi- 
cious choice of a fiiend. The firedu- 
lime gave him an asylum, made hin 
drank, and then delivered him Into 
the hands of the pacha of Traunick, 
who put him to death with the mo: 
cruel tortures. : 
Soc} ay izca having learned this event. 
imme ely renaired tn his brother’ 
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friend to hear the particulars. He was 
received by the father, who related 
the story in such a manner as to 
make him believe that his son was 
entirely innocent. The frodatime next 


made his appearance, and after a 


great display of kindness, went out, 
under pretence of seeking the finest 
lamb in his flock to regale his friend; 
but his intention was to deliver him 
to the Turks who were at Duwno, 
twelve miles from his house. 

As neither the frodatime nor the 
lamb were forthcoming, all the fa- 
mily retired to rest, and all seemed 
buried in slumber ; but Socivizca did 
not sleep. He was tormented with 
extraordinary forebodings ; and un- 
able to endure his internal sensations, 
rose from his bed in search of a light ; 
but could not find a spark of fire 
throughout the house. 

Suspicion and rage now possessed 
his mind. He sought his arms, but 
could not find them. Fle called aloud, 
but no answer was returned. At 
length, he recollected that he had 
materials in his pocket to strike fire, 
and succeeded in lighting a lamp. He 
went to the bedside of the father, and 
demanded his arms. The old traitor, 
who expected his son’s return witha 
hody of Turks, sought to gain time 
by equivocating ; but the impetuous 
Socivizca dashed out his brains with 
a small axe which he accidentally 
found. He then applied to an old {ce 
male servant, who, dreading her 
muster’s fate, complicd with Soct- 
vizca’s demand. 

As soon as his arms were restored 
‘o him, he guitted the house, but 
lurked at a small distance to watch 
che event, and ascertain the extent 
of the frrodatime’s treachery. OF this 
he soon obtained irrefragable proof, 
and retired breathing nothing but 
venreance. 

He assembled a few friends, and 
surreouncing the traitor’s habitation, 

t on fire. Seventeen persons pe- 
din the flames. An unfortunate 
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cape was shot, together with the in- 
fant in her arms. 

From this time the Turks pursued 
Socivizca with the utmost rancour, 
and he multiplied his murders and 
robberies. 

Pursued on every side, and anxious 
to obtain a short repose, he retired 
with his family to a country in the 
Austrian dominions. He was for three 
years, together with his two brothers, 
his wife, his son and daughter, an in- 
habitant of Carlowitz, and during that 
period his conduct was irreproach- 
able. 

At length some person, whose 
name is not recorded, betrayed him 
into the hands of the same pacha who 
had so cruelly put to death one of 
his brothers; and his wife and chil- 
dren were soon afterwards seized in 
the same manner. They were all 
compelled to set out for Traunick ; 
but during the journey, Socivizca 
contrived to make his escape, though 
he had still the mortification to leave 
his family prisoners. 

When his own safety was ensured, 
he negotiated with the pacha for the 
liberty of his wife and children ; but 
in vain. Allother methods failing, he 
determined to write, and his letter is 
given as a curious specimen of social 
fecling, operating on a rugged mind 
and ardent disposition. 

‘““ fam informed, O pacha of Bos- 
nia, that you complain of my escape ; 
but I put it to yourself, what would 
you have done in my place ? Would 
you have suffered yourself to be 
bound with cords like a miserable 
beast, and led without resistance by 
men, Who, as soon as they arrived at 
a certain place, would in all probabi- 
lity, have put you to death? Natuye 
impels us to avoid destruction, and I 
have only acted in obedience to her 
laws. 

* Tell me, pacha, what crime have 
my wife and children committed, 
that, in spite of law and justice, you 
should retain them like slaves? Per- 
haps you hope to render me more 
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submissive ; but you —~ ae 
expect that I shall return to you, and 
hold forth my arms to be loaded with 
iresh chains. No; you do but deceive 
yourself, and render me more ter- 
rible than before. Hear me then, pa- 
cha: you may exhaust on them all 
your fury, without producing the 
least advantage. On my part I de- 
clare, 1 will wreak my vengeance on 
all the Turks, your subjects, who 
may fall into my hands; and I will 
omit no means of injuring you.—For 
the love of God, restore to me, I be- 
seech you, my blood. Obtain my par- 
don from my sovereign, and no lon- 
ver retain in your memory my past 
offences. I promise that I will then 
leave your subjects in tranquillity, 
and even serve them as a guide when 
necessary. 

“ If you refuse me this favour, ex- 
pect from me all that despair can 
prompt. I will assemble my friends, 
carry destruction wherever you re- 
side, pillage your property, plunder 
your merchants ; and from this mo- 
ment, if you pay no attention to my 
entreaties, I swear that I will mas- 
sacre every Turk that falls into my 
hands,” 

The pacha did not think proper to 
pay much attention to the letter ofa 
highway robber, and Socivizca ex- 
erted himself in accomplishing the 
vow he had made. He desolated the 
country, giving proofs of a prodigious 
valour; insomuch that the people 
were obliged to entreat the pacha to 
deliver them from so great a scourge, 
by sending back his wife and chil- 
dren. The pacha, however, was inex- 
orable, and Socivizca could only ob- 
tain the liberty of his family by a 
fortunate co-operation of force and 
stratagem, 

It. was not the satisfaction of re- 
raining the society of persons so 
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dear to him, that induced Socivizca 
to quit the life of a robber. That ef- 
fect was produced by vther causes. 

Ilis troop took prisoner a Turk 
who had favoured the escape of one 
of Secivizca’s brothers. The brother, 
in opposition to the wish of the chief 
and the rest of the band, was anxious 
to return the favour. The captive was 
destined to die ; but the grateful rob- 
ber, while Socivizca was at prayers, 
a ceremony which he never omitted 
before meals, set him at liberty. AH 
the aiducos were outrageous against 
the brother of Socivizca, and one of 
his nephews carried his resentment 
so far as to give hima blow. The in- 
dignant uncle drew a pistol, and kill- 
ed him on the spot. Socivizca ex- 
pelled his brother from the troop, and 
after performing the funeral obse- 
quies of his nephew, felt so great a 
degree of mortification, that he de- 
termined to pass the remainder of his 
days in retirement. 

But the habits of a long life are not 
so easily changed. After a short re- 
treat, he suddenly resumed his occu- 
pation of Seiten on the highway. 

After so many massacres and rob- 
beries, Socivizca found himself in 
possession only of six hundred se- 
quins. Part of this sum he confided to 
a friend, and part to a cousin, both of 
whom absconded with the deposit. 

At length, in 1775, the emperour 
Joseph II. passing by Grazach, where 
Socivizca then resided, was desirous 
to see him. He had him brought into 
his presence, interrogated him him- 
self, made him repeat the chief events 
of his life, and besides making him a 
considerable present in money, ap- 
pointed him to the post of arambassa 
of Pandours. He was living at Gra- 
zach in 1777, when his history was 
first written, and it is not known whe- 


ther he is vet dead. {1800.} 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE EUROPEAN MAGATINE. 


IR, 
Could any of your readers tell me 
the origin of the phrase: “ He does 


it under the rose 2’ 
J. HALL. 


“ Under the rose we speak it.”*— 
And at a venture, also, we take it, 
that the expression “ under the rose,” 
like that which says, “ he that is 
hanged need fear no colours,” arose 
from the wars. It may be asked : 
What wars engendered the former 
phrase?) To which we reply, the 
wars betwixt the houses of York and 
Lancaster. These, it is well known, 
obtained, for ages, the popular appel- 
lation of * The contention betwixt the 
two roses.” In this conflict, the oppo- 
site adherents wore as badges, the 
cognizances of their different parties. 
They swore by the red or the white 

“rose; and these opposite emblems 
were displayed as the signs of two 
taverns; one of which was by the 


*Beggars’ Bush, comedy, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, act ii. scene 3% 


side, and the other opposite the par- 
liament house, old palace yard, West: 
minster. Here the retainers and ser. 
vants of the noblemen attached to the 
duke of York and Henry VI. used to 
meet. Here, as disturbances were 
frequent, measures either of defence 
or of annoyance were taken, and every 
transaction was said to be. done 
“ UNDER THE RoseE ;” by which the 
most profound secrecy was presumed. 
From this, we believe, the phrase 
spread, and became a term of general 
acceptation: and it is curious to ob. 
serve, that in the time of James J, the 
authors whom we have quoted in our 
motto, put it, as a colloquial expres. 
sion, into the mouth of Vandunke, the 
governour of Bruges : intending; per- 
haps, to intimate, that it was in use in 
Flanders, which, we need not hint to 
our friend Mr. H. was part of the 
dominions of the dutchess of Bur- 
gundy, daughter of Richard, duke of 
York, and sister to Edward IV. 
EDITOR, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 
CLASSICAL EXPLANATION OF THE PHRASE ‘ UNDER THE ROSE.” 


SIR 

YOUR explanation of the phrase, 
“wnder the rose,’ in your last 
number, is extremely ingenious and 
novel. It is indeed so plausible, that 
I should incline to trust to it, had I 
not always imagined that phrase to 
have been derived from an ancient 
custom, observed at Grecian festivals. 
The learned Potter thus describes it: 
“ The rose, being dedicated by Cupid 
to Harpocrates, the god of silence, to 
engage him to conceal the lewd ac- 


tions of Venus, was an emdlem of 


silence ¢ whence to Present, or hold it 
uf: to any frerson in discourse, served 
instead of an admonition that it was 
time for him to hold his peace. And 
in entertaining rooms, it 7¢ was cus- 
tomary to filace a rose above the table, 
to signify that what was there spoken, 
should be kent private.” Potter refers 


to the following epigram for his 

authority : 

Est rosa flos Veneris, cujus que facta late- 

rent, ' 

Harpocrati, matris dona, dicavit amor : 

Inde rosam mensis hospes suspendit amicis ; 
Conviva ut sub ea dicta, tacendo sczat. 

IMITATED, 
The Ross, the flower of Venus! sweetly 


veils, 

And furtive loves, and secret joys, con- 
ceals. 

** My mother’s gift, thou god of Silenéc 
take, 

And be the emblem thine !” So Cupid 
spake. 

Hence o’er his TABLE, the wise host sus- 
pends 

The Rose, that hints its silence to his 
friends, 

And what beneath the Rose those hours 
reveal, ;, : 


The guests in sacred silence may conceal. 
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IN your last number, your corres- 
pondent, Mr. J. Hall, expresses a 
wish to be informed, what is the 
origin of the phrase, under the rose. 
The wild rose tree [ Rosa sylvestris] 
it is well known, abounds in solitary 
places, and at a distance from the 
haunts of man. Now, as such retired 
spots are well suited, not only as pla- 
ces of rendezvous for lovers, but for 
others engaged in transactions that 
hun the light of day, and where they 
can unbosom themselves in perfect 
confidence to each other, is it not 
natural to suppose, that these places 


must have been frequently chosen 
for such purposes; and that, in time, 
the expression, “under the rose,” 
might be figuratively applied to every 
thing, in which secrecy and fidelity 
were required ? 

This account may probably not be 
deemed satisfactory, by many of your 
readers. ‘To such I can only say, in 
the words of the Roman poet : 





Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere me- 
cum. Nemo. 
London, June 19, 1809. 
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POETRY. 


LOVE ELEGY TO HENRY. 
{ By Mrs. Opie.) 
Then thou hast learnt the secret of my 
soul; 
Officious Friendship has its trust betrayed ; 
No more I need the bursting sigh control ; 
Nor summon pride my struggling soul to 
aid. 
But think not banished hope returns again, 
Think not I write thy thankless heart to 
move ; ; 
The faded form, that tells my tender pain, 
May win thy pity, but it can’t thy love. 


Nor can I move thee by soft winning art, 

By manners taught to charm, or practised 
glance ; 

Artless as thine, my too, too feeling heart 

Disdains the tutored eye, the fond ad- 
vance. 


The cold coquette, to win her destined 
+ pees 

May feign a passion, which she ne’er can 
feel ; 

But I, true passion’s soft commands obey, 

And fain my tender feelings would con- 
ceal. 


In others’ eyes, when fixed on thine, I sce 

‘hat fondness painted, which alone I know; 

rhink not, my Henry, they can love like 
me, 

More love ¥ Aide than they can ¢’er bestow, 


While tender glances theiremotions spealk, 


= 


And oft they heave and oft suppress the 
sigh ; 

O, turn to me, behold my pallid cheek 

Shrinking from thine, behold my down 
cast eye ! 


While they by mirth, by wit, thine ear 
amuse, 

And by their eloquence thy plaudits seek ; 

Sce me, the fond contention still refuse, 

Nor in thy presence, Henry, dare to speak. 


When asked to breathe the soul enchant+ 
ing song, 

See them o’erjoyed exert their utmost art; 

While vainly L would join the choral 
throng, 

Lost are those tones which once could 
touch the heart. 


But, Henry, wert thou in love’s language 
wise, 

Vainly would others more than Emma 
shine ; 

Beyond their sweetest strains thy heart 
would prize 

One faint, one broken, tender tone of mine. 


O proofs of passion, eloquent as vain! 

By thee unheeded, or perhaps unknown— 

But learn, the pangs that prompt this - 
pensive strain, 

Ere long, disdainful youth, may be thine 
own, 
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Ah! no#in hopeless love thou canst not 
ine, 

Thou ne’er canst woo the brightest maid 
in vain; 

For thee love’s star midst cloudless skies 
will shine, 

And light thy graceful steps to Hymen’s 
fane: 


While I, as hope, and strength, and life 
recede, 

Far, far trom thee shall waste the languid 
day: 

Blest, if the scroll that speaks thy bliss I 
read, 

But far more blest to feel life’s powers 
decay. 


THE DESERTED PARSONAGE. 
[ By J. Lynch, esq. | 


MARK * where yon steeple rears its simple 
spire, 

Where all the village train, with awe re- 

iB tire, 

‘Pp lift their grateful orisons on high, 
<= ‘him, whose awful mandate rules the 
~ sky. 

I love to see the long procession glide 

Across the mead, or up the green hill’s 
side, 

To that plain edifice, whose folding door 

Expands admissible to rich and poor: 

The house of Him, who no distinction 
knows, 

But that which Virtue’s sacred power be- 
stows, 

Behind+ the church a tottering mansion 
bends, 

Whose mouldering wall a sudden lapse 
portends ; 

Rank weeds enclose its entrance; and 
each stone 

Is with excrescent damps and moss 0’er- 
grown : 

Its garden waste, its lawn o’errun with 
briar ; 

Its once pellucid fount a bed of mire: 

There desolation reigns—no human sound 

The long deserted, lonely rooms resound : 

No guest, with champing steed and hasty 
hoof, 

Approaches now the hospitable roof; 

That rifted roof, wide opening to the sky ; 

Totters at every blast that blusters by. 


* From poems about to be published. 

} The author has seen a parsonage 
house in Yorkshire, which answered this 
description. 
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Alas! the parsonage!“ Alas ! the 
shame”— 

Methinks I hear some hoary swain ex. 
claim, 

“A time there was, when yonder moyl. 
dering dome 

Was Peace and Charity’s selected home, 

How cheerful to the eye its front arose! 

There crept the woodbine, and here 
bloomed the rose, 

There drooped the virgin lily’s pensive 
head ; 

And here carnations glowed with streak, 
red, ' 

There stood of ancient elms a stately row, 

Now by the unrelenting axe laid low: 

And here, as gently sloped the smiling 
lawn, 

Started at every breeze, the trembling 
fawn. 

Methinks, e’en now, in yon sequestered 
way, 

Where hazel clumps exclude the noon. 
tide ray, 

Our lost, lamented, past’ral friend I view, 

As wont, some pious reverie pursue. 

O! whata man was he ?—what charms of 
sense 

Could round such tranquil happiness dis- 
pense. 

Each sun, that on his works delighted 
shone, 

Saw him neglect, for others’ ease his own: 

Each liberal sentiment that warmed his 
breast, 

A friend in every human form confest; 

No narrow, selfish prejudice confined, 

His noble, free, disinterested mind. 

To every sect alike his bounty flowed ; 

His love for all mankind unceasing glowed: 

For as the sun its genial warmth imparts, 

Alike to barren and to fertile parts, 

So would he dedicate to all his care, 

And portion of his love to all a share : 

Good, without pride ; and learned without 
conceit ; 

Skilled to check riot, or suppress debate; 

No match declared—no contract was be- 
gun, 

Nor mother gave her maid, nor sire his 
son ; 

Till first their pastoral friend the choice 
approved ; 

His sanction was the prize for those that 
loved. 

Beneath his care dark melancholy smiled, 

By soothing arguments of wo beguiled : 

Despair grew calm, and sorrow’s rankling 
dart 

Was blunted by his soft persuasive art. 

The wretch by persecuting conscience 
stung 
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DPank peace and hope from his enlivening 
tongue ; 

That tongue whosh harmonizing sounds 
would flow 

A magick talisman for every wo. 


Alas ! one fatal eve, by duty led, 

He sought with godly zeal the feverish bed 

Of fell disease—he sought to cheer the 
hour 

Of harpy Death’s inevitable power ; 

But can my faultering voice our misery 
tell? 

A victim to his generous pains he fell ; 

He fell (but rests in every heart inurned) 

Wet with the tears of all; beloved and 
mourned ! 


Ah! sad reverse——a stripling of the 
gown 

Now holds the vicarage, but lives in 
town, 

In scenes of gay voluptuousness he strays, 

And spends in revelry both nights and 
days. 

While yonder dome, slow mouldering into 
dust; 

Admits each pelting shower and vagrant 
gust.” 


Methinks I hear the swain—his deep- 
drawn sigh ! 

I mark the rising sorrow swell his eye; 

And as I bid farewell, and turn the vale, 

Reflection ponders on his mournful tale. 


THE SQUEAKING GHOST. 


A tale, imitated from the German, according 
te the true and genuine principles of the 
horrifick. 

The wind whistled loud! farmer Dobbin’s 

wheat stack 
Fell down! ‘The rain beat ’gainst his 


door ! 

As he sat by the fire, he heard the roof 
crack ! 

The cat ’gan to mew and to put up her 
back ! 


And the candle burnt—just as before / 
The farmer exclaimed, with a piteous 
sigh, 
“To get rid of this curs’d noise and 
rout, 
“Wife, gi’e us some ale.” His dame 
straight did cry, 
Hemed and coughed three times three, 
then made this reply— ‘ 
“1 can’t mun!” Why? *Cause the cask’s 
out 2 
By the side of the fire sat Roger Gee-ho, 
Who had finished his daily vocation, 


With Cicely, whose eyes were as black as — 


a sloe, 
A damsel indeed who had never said No, 
And because she ne’er had an @eeasion / 
All these were alarmed by loud piercing 
cries, 
And were thrown in a terrible state, 
Till opening the door, with wide staring 
eyes, 
They found to their joy, no less than sur- 
prise, 
“°'T'was the old sow fast stuck ina gate!” 
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M. DEGEN, a watchmaker of Vienna, 
has invented a machine for raising a per- 
son into the air. It is formed of two kinds 
of parachutes of taffeta, which may be 
folded up or extended at pleasure, and the 
person who moves them is placed in the 
centre. M.Degen has made severalpublick 
experiments, and risen to a height of fifty- 
four feet, flying in various directions with 
the celerity of a bird. A subscription has 
been opened at Vienna to enable the in- 
ventor to prosecute his inquiries. 

—[—— 

BARON ILLUTGENDORF, long known 
as a traveller and voyager, has contrived a 
machine by which a person may exist un- 
der water, without fear of being drowned 
—It is a kind of cuirass, which admits of 


_ the body assuming every possibie position, 


and which is said to. be extremely useful 
in saying persoms in danger of being 


drowned. The police of Vienna have pur” 
chased a considerable number of these 
machines, with the view of assisting in 
bringing up drowned persons from the 
bottom of the Danube. 


— 


AEROSTATION—On the 22d August, 
1808, Messrs. Andreoli and Brioschi, of 
Padua, ascended in a balloon, amid an 
immense concourse of spectators. Soon 
after leaving the ground, the barometer 
having fallen to fifteen inches, M. Brioschi 
began to feel an extraordinary palpitation 
of the heart; his breathing, however, was 
not affected: tie barometer, afterwards, 
fell to twelve inches, and he was overcome 
with ‘a gentle sleep, which ended in a 
complete Icthargy. The balloon continued 
ascending ; and when the barometer stood 
at nine inches M. Andreoli perceived that 
the machine was completely inflated, anc 
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that he could not move his left hand. The 
Mercury continuing to descend, marked 
eight inches and a half, and a violent de- 
tonation was heard from the balloon, 
which then descended with great rapidity, 
and M. Brioschi awoke. The aéronauts 
alighted safely on the hill of Kuganea, not 
fav from Petrarch’s tomb and the city of 
Argua, about twelve miles from Padua. 
The voyage lasted from half past three 
until half past eight o’clock. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


DR. BREWSTER, of Edinburgh, has 
invented an iastrument for determining 
distances at one station, Without measuring 
a base, without a portable base being at. 
tache d to the instrument, or without know. 
ing’ the magnitude ot the object, the dis. 
tance of which is to be ascertained. A lon 
base is actually created by the instrument, 
without measuring it ; and the distance is 
obtained upon a principle, which, as far ag 
we know, has never been employed in tri. 
gonomical instruments. 
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Ce COMMUNICATIONS for this head, 


paid, will be inserted free of expense. 
the covers at the usual price. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


In Baltimore, published, 

The Practice and Jurisdiction of the 
Court: of Admiraliy, in three parts. 1. A 
‘ Historical Examination of the Civil Juris- 
beet of the Court of Admiralty. 2. A 
I fanslation of Clarke’s Praxis, with notes 
on the #nrisdiction and Practice of the 
District Courts. 3. A Collection of Pre- 
cedents. Paret natione modoque. By 
John E. Hall, Esquire. pp. 250, 8vo. 

By Thomas 4. Ronaids, NW’ Verk, republished, 

The Lite and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, price 1 dollar. 

By D. Longworth, New York, published, 

No. I. of the Rambler’s Magazine, and 
"Theatrical Register. 

By Robert M' Dermut, N. York, published, 

The Yankee in London. A series of 
Letters, written by an American, during: 
nine months residence in London. Con- 
taining Sketches of Societv, and manners 
in that city at the present day ; and of the 
mest prominent traits m the Bagtish cha- 
racter, 1 vol. 12mo, price"S7 1-2 cents. 

Also—Varyland Reports. 

Being a series of the most important 
Jaw cases, argued and determined in the 
Provincial Court, and court of Appeals, 
ot the then province of Maryland, from 
the vear 1700, down to the American Re- 
vohution, eelected from the records of the 
siatc, and from notes of some of the most 
eminent counsel, who practised law with- 
in that period. By Thomas Harris, jun. esq. 
clerk of the Court of appeais, and John 
Bi‘ttenry, esq. attorney at law. 

By William Wells, Boston, published, 

A. Biographical Dictionary.—Containing 
a brief account of the first Scitlers, and 


from authors and booksellers, post 


Literary advertisements will be printed -upon 


other eminent Characters, among the Ma- 

gistrates, Ministers, Literary and Worthy 

Mien of New England. By John Elliot, D.D. 

( orresponding “Secretary of the Massa. 
chussetts Historical Socicty. 


‘ These were honoured in their gene- 
Bn - and were the glory of their times,” 
Son of Syrach. 
One volume 8vo. price 2 doils. 50 ets 
in boards, and $3 dolls. neatly bound. 


By Isaiah Thomas, Boston, and Worcester. 

Sermons on Various Subjects, Evan- 
gelical, Devotional and Practical, adapted 
to the Promotion of Christian Piety, Fa- 
mily Religion, and Youthful Virtue. By 
the Rev. Joseph Lathrop, D. D. Pastor of 
the First Church in Westspringfield. 


Buy Farrand, Mallory & Co. Boston, re 

‘ published, 

The Scripture Doctrine of Atonement 
FExamined—First, in relation to Jewish 
Sacrifices—and then, to the sacrifice of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By John Taylor, of Norwich. 

To which are aided indid Remarks 
upon the Rev. Mr. Taylor’s Discourse, en- 
titled, The Scripture Doctrine of Atone- 
ment. By Gcorge Hampton, M. A. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 


Mathew Carey, Philadelphia, 

Proposes to republish—Wilkinson’s ge- 
neral Atlas, Royal Quarto, with additions 
of the Maps of the several states, and ex- 
pects to be able to publish it in about 
twelve months. 

Jane Aitken, Philadelphia, 

To publish in a few days—An Epitome 
of Electricity, and Galvanism. By twa 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia, 
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The object of the authors of this work 
has been to arrange and illustrate prin- 
ciples; to bring into one view what is 
most important upon these subjects in 
other treatises, now become numerous 
und expensive ; to add their own experi- 
ments in support of correct theory; and 
to digest the whole into system. 

Johnson and Warner, Philadelphia, 

To republish by subscription—Guthrie’s 
new Geographical, Historical, and Com- 
mercial Grammar: and present State of 
the several Kingdoms of the World—illus- 
trated by twenty five correct Maps. The 
Astronomical part by James Ferguson, 
F.R,S. 

Bradford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, 

To republish—Letters and Reflections 
of the Austrian Field-marshal Prince de 
Ligne. Edited by the Baroness de Stael 
Holstein. Containing Anecdotes, hitherto 
unpublished, of Joseph Il. Catharine H. 
Frederick the Great, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
and others; with interesting remarks on 
the Turks ; translated from the French, by 
DD. Boileau. 

J. Milligan, Georgetown, Col. 

To republish—Tales of Fashionable 
Life, by Miss Edgeworth, author of Prac- 
tical Education, Letters for Literary La- 
dies, the Parent’s Assistant, kc.—J. Jf. 
has also nearly ready for publication, The 
Parent’s Assistant; or, Stories for Chil- 
dren, in 3 vols. 18mo.—price 2 dollars 50 
cents, neatly bound and lettered. 

Williams & Whiting, New-York, 

To publish by subscription—A_ copy- 
right edition of Tie Federalist, on the new 
Constitution, written in 1788, by Alexan- 
der Hamilton, James Madison, and John 
Jay: together with an additional volume 
of selected and original matter, fromi the 
writings of general Hamilton. 

S. Gould, New-York, 

To republish—Cooper’s Equity Plead- 

er; also, Roberts on Wills. 
At New-York, 

Proposals are issued, without a name, 
‘o publish a work, to be entitled, Theophi- 
lanthropist ; to be published by a Society 
in monthly numbers. 
| The object of this work to us, appears to 

he to promote the cause of infidelity 

and atheism. The professed object is ‘to 
promote the progress of reason, and to 
mcrease the sum of human happiness.” | 


L!, A. Kendal, of NewYork, has in the press, 

Travels in Lower and Upper Canada. A 
very high degree of importance attaches 
itself to these Travels, as well for the re- 
cent andauthentick information which they 
contain, concerning two provinces of so 
much value to the British empire, as for 


| 
the novel and interesting views which they 
afford, of the countries northwest of the 
Canadas, their inhabitants and natural 
history. In Lower Canada, a prominent ob- 
ject of inquiry was the commerce in furs; 
and every detail of this commerce neces- 
sarily connects itself with the actual his- 
tory of the North American nations, in- 
volying accounts of their numbers, habits, 
and condition. These subjects, so well 
calculated to fix the attention of philose- 
phers and statesmen, Mr. Kendal has been 
enabled, by the aid of original documents, 1 
and much oral communication, to trea‘ of, 
ina manner full of novelty, and peculiarly 
satisfactory. The arts, the poetry, and the 
myibology of these tribes of hunters, are 
each found to invite attention, and even te 
possess attractions not unworthy of the 
walks of polite letters. Besides other en- 
gravings, this work is to be accompanied 
by a splendid series of coloured plates, ex- 
hibiting the military Costume of the Kinis- 
tinoes of the plains. In that part of the 
travels which relates to Upper Canada, 
the memory of Brandt, the Iroquois chief, 
is preserved, by a portrait, drawn frem they 
life, and by some biographical memoirs? 
The agriculture, trade, resources, and po- 
litical and moral state of Lower and Upner 
Canada, are illustrated by a multitude of 
important facts, and the work abounds 
with anecdote. The work is expected to } 
form one large volume 4to. and will be 
published in England about the time of its 
appearance in America, 

Thomas & Whipple, Newburnport, 

To publish a copyright edition of A 
New System of Modern Geography ; or, a 
general description of all the considerable 
countries in the world ; compiled from the 
latest Kuropean and American geogra- 
phies, voyages and travels: designed for 
schools and academies. By Elijah Parish. 
1). D. Minister of Byefield ; author of “ A 
compendious system of universal Georre- 
phy,” &e. &e. ; ornamented with maps. 


 Liough geography is on earthly : udyech 
a . * ~ . . 
‘tis a heavenly study.’ Bunce. 
4 
elegy 


RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Observations and Experiments on the 
Use of Sugar in Feeding Cattle, Shee, 
and Swine, Svo. Se. 6d. 

The Life of George Romney, esq. By 
William Hayley, 4to. 2/. 2s. , 

The Life of Mr. John Bunvan, with 2 
Portrait and Fac simile. By the Rev. Jo- 
seph Ivimey, 12mo. 4s. 6d. , 

The Foundling of the Forest, a play, in 
three acts. By William Dimond, esq. 2y. 6x 
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Cases argued and determined in the 
High Court of ‘Chancery. By F. Vesey, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister. Vol. XIV. 
part 3. 7s. 6d. 

Scintilla Juris ; or an Argument in sup- 
port of the Doctrine that ‘ A future use 
cannot have the possession executed to it 
by the Statute of Uses, unless there exists 
a Seisin in some person subject to such 
use, at or within due time, after the hap- 
pening of the act, period, or event upon 
which it may be limited to arise.” By Wil- 
liam Henry Rome, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

An Account of the Operations of the 
British Army, and of the State and Senti- 
ments of the People of Portugal and Spain, 
during the Campaigns of 1808 and 9. By 
the Rev. James Wilmot Ormsby, chaplain 
on the staff. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A new Analysis of Chronology. By Wil- 
liam Hales, D. D. Vol. I. 4to. 2/. Qs. 

Celebs Suited, or the Opinions and Part 
of the Life of Caleb Calebs, esq. 6s. 

An Account of Travels in Marocco, 
South Barbary, and across the Atlas 
Mountains, made during a stay of sixteen 
rears in that country. By James Gray 
eckson, Ato. 2/. 2s. 

A Tour through Denmark and Sweden, 
written during the last winter and spring. 
By Lieut. Col. J. Macdonald, 2 vols. fools- 
cap. 8vo. 12s. 


An Elementary Treatise on Chymistry, 


comprising the most important facts of 


the Science, with Tables of Decompo- 
sition, on a new plan; to which is added 
an Appendix, giving an account of the 
tatest discoveries. By Charles Sylvester, 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Essays on Professional Education, in 
eight chapters. 1. On the Choice ofa Pro- 
fession. 2. On the Clerical Profession. 5. 
On the Military and Naval Professions. 4. 
On the Medical Profession. 5. On the 
Education of a Country Gentleman. 6. On 
the Profession of the Law. 7. On the Edu- 
cation of a Statesman. 8, On the Educa- 
tion of a Prince. By R. L. Edgeworth, esq. 
F.RS. M.P. L.A. 4to. 11. 5s: 

William Tell, or Swisserland delivered. 
A posthumous work of the Chevalier de 
Florian; to which is prefixed a life of the 
Author. By Jaufirett. Translated from the 
French, by William B. Hewitson, Author 
of the Blind Boy, &c. 12mo. 5s. 

Sir John Carr’s Poems, embellished 
with an elegant portrait from Westall, en- 
craved by Freeman, 4to. 21s, 8vo. 30s. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Dane’s Excursions in Britain. By Mr. 
Anderson, author of a Tour in Zealand, 
&e. 2 vols. 12s. 

PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 

Mr. Murphy, Author of the Description 
of the Church at Battalha, &c. is preparing 
for publication, the Arabian Antiquities of 
Spain. The work will be printed in large 
folio, and consist of about one hundred 
plates, with descriptions of the different 
objects, and several interesting particulars 
relating to the Arabs, and their establish. 
ments in Spain. 

Richard Cumberland, esq. proposes to 
print by subscription, Twelve of his hi- 
therto unpublished Dramas, in a quarto 
volume, to be ready next spring. 

A Treatise on Evidence, relating to 
Criminal and Civil Actions, with Proofs 
necessary to different Actions, alphabet- 
ically arranged. 

A new edition of Booth on Real Actions, 
with Additional Notes from Mr. Serjeant 
Hill’s MSS. 

A new edition of Mr. Powell’s Convey- 
ancing, With Notes, by Mr. Barton, in $ 
vols. royal 8vo. 

A short Treatise upon the Law of Pa. 
tents for new Inventions, containing the 
Opinion of Lord Eldon, as Chief Justice of 
Common Pleas, in Cartwright v. Amatt, 
and dedicated, by permission, to his Lord- 
ship. By William Scott, Esq. of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, Barrister at Law. 

Mr. Williamson, of the Inner Temple, 
has nearly ready for publication, a Com- 
panion and Guide to the Laws of England, 
comprising the most useful and interest- 
ing heads of the Law; to which is added 
a Summary of the Laws of London. 

An Irish gentleman of rank, who lately 
spent three years in London, is preparing 
for publication, a Series of Letters to his 
Father in Ireland, containing the Secret 
History of the British Court and Metro. 
polis, with the state of Modern Manners 
and Society. 

A work upon the principles and plan of 
Calebs, by a clergyman of the first re- 
spectability, is now in preparation, and 
will shortly be published. It is intended 
as a counterpart to that popular work, and 
to form a standing companion for it, when 
the rage for ephemeral productions is 
past. 

A Translation of the Voyage of d’En- 
trecastreaux in search of La Perouse is in 
the press, 





